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Disc 


Crusher 


Will , lactuban Your Output—Lower 
Your Production Costs and Give 
You a More Uniform Material. 


Superior to Rolls, Jaws or Gyratory 
for Crushing Gravel and Hard Heads 


Records made by the Symons 
Disc Crusher in a large number 
of plants, big and little, through- 
out the country afford ample evi- 
dence of the superiority of this 
equipment. It is exceedingly low 
in operating and maintenance ex- 
pense and high efficiency. 


Here is an example of what one 
Symons’ did: Size of crusher, 48 


inches; material crushed, - lime 
stone; length of time operated, 3 
years; size of feed, 4 inches; size 
of product, 1% inches; horse 
power, 65; tons crushed per hour, 
80 to 100; tons crushed per set of 
discs, 750,000. No time lost on 
account of breakage. 


Let us send you Booklet R de- 
scribing this crusher in detail. 


CHALMERS & WILLIAMS 


1430 Arnold St. 


Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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Must We Bargain 
for Justice? 


time in advance the attitude of 

the Railroad Administration on 
freight rates. But right at the time 
this paragraph is being written, the 
Administration seems disposed to bar- 
gain with material producers by insist- 
ing on a reduction in basic prices in 
return for the inauguration of a more 
reasonable scale of freight charges. 


_ But the one cannot by any stretch of 
logic be made to depend upon or imply 
the other. 


The present prices of materials de- 
pend solely upon the cost of produc- 
tion. The fact that this is so, and that 
they are not arbitrarily inflated, is so 
well understood by every producer that 
not even the rashest ones are willing 
to make a break and cut prices in the 
hope of hurrying the avalanche of con- 
struction which continually threatens 
and yet which still persists in main- 
taining its stability, restrained by the 
hope that prices will be lower. 


On the other hand, freight rates are 
no longer subject to competitive condi- 
tions, but are fixed arbitrarily by the 
freight making divisions of the Rail- 
road Administration. 


But there is one still more serious 
factor which must. be taken into con- 
sideration, and that is that the present 


I is not possible to predict for any 


rates on the basic building materials 
were established for the actual purpose 
of discouraging construction. Order No. 
28 was a strictly war measure, and it 
was anticipated that one valuable re- 
sult would be a lightening of the un- 
necessary freight traffic of the country, 
and that another would be the practi- 
cal discontinuance of construction work 
so that there might be a complete de- 
votion of labor, material and capital 
to war industries. 

We are now facing a vastly different 
situation and it is nothing short of 
childish for the Railroad Administra- 
tion to try to strike a bargain in the 
matter of doing away with the prohibi- 
tive rate. 

Possibly before these paragraphs ap- 
pear in print, some change in the situa- 
tion will have taken place. At any rate 
we feel prepared to state definitely to 
the Railroad Administration that some 
change must take place in the very 
near future if any appreciable amount 
of construction work is to proceed this 
year. We can say, too, to the Railroad 
Administration that if producing con- 
ditions warrant a reduction in prices 
they will come down  automatic- 
ally; but no such reduction can with 
any kind of justice be demanded in 
consideration of taking away the pro- 
hibitive rate of war times. 
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New plant of Mitchell Lime Company, Mitchell, Ind. 





Layout of kilns and coal-handling equipment. 























On top of the plant. 
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Making All Kinds of Lime - 


Plant at Mitchell, Ind, Demonstrates Forcefully 
the Advance of This Industry 


GOOD place to see a striking 
A demonstration of the advance 

which has been made in equip- 
ment for lime production is at Mitch- 
ell, Indiana. For near the quarries of 
the Mitchell Lime Company can still 
be seen the remains of some of the 
old kilns operated by one Irvine fifty 
or more years ago; while in compari- 
son with them are the new and mod- 
ern methods of production which this 
company has built into the new unit of 
its plant which was recently put into 
operation. 

Irvine’s kilns were crude stone af- 
fairs built into a side hill and fired 
with wood. No one knows just what 
temperature he was able to give his 
stone, or how long it took to burn a 
batch of lime, though one observer has 
surmised that maybe he got out a 
wagon load a week, if conditions were 
just right. But at that he is said to 
have left a considerable estate when 
he died; which would be sufficient evi- 
dence without any other historical 
data to prove that prices in his day 
were at a different level from those 
of the present market. 

The Mitchell Lime Company has 
been in business for a good many 
years, working into marketable shape 
the immense deposits of the softer 
Mitchell limestone which overlays the 
strata of Bedford stone so well known 
in monumental building construction. 
It has had and still has a number of 
different units, representing in them- 
selves a progress in design of such 
plants covering a considerable length 
of time. 

The latest addition to the group, 


which has recently been put into 
service, is a modern plant for the pro- 
duction of lump lime, housed in a 
fire-proof structure of steel and con- 
crete, and including six steel kilns, 
which are 10 feet 6 inches in outside 
diameter and about 26 feet high. The 
kilns are arranged in batteries of 
three, as shown on the drawings, and 
are set closer together than is cus- 
tomary in ordinary practice, thus cut- 
ting down the cost of building and 
also rendering it more economical to 
fire them. One ma” will fire and dump 
a battery of three kilns, if it is de 
sired to run only that many, while two 
men will take care of the six, one fir- 
ing and the other dumping, and the 
two changing off occasionally to equal- 
ize the work. 

The building is unfinished on the 
end next the kilns, for the complete 
plan contemplates the addition of six 
more kilns at some future time, neces- 
sitating the dismantling of an old 
plant which is now producing lump 
lime for the hydrating mill which was 
added to the group four or five years 


ago. 


The floors of the new building are 
of concrete, as well as the walls up as 
high. as the operating floor, and the 
supports for the kilns, the coal hop- 
per, conveyor tunnel, etc. The sup- 
porting frame-work of the building is 
of steel, and the remaining side walls 
are of No. 22 gauge corrugated steel 
plates, with similar plates in No. 20 
gauge used for the roof. 

The term “operating floor level” in 
the drawings indicates the floor where 
the kilns are fired. It will be noted 
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Old plant in foreground, hydrating plant in center. 


















Belt conveyor delivers coal. 


FL. LEVEL. 


PIT FL. LEVEL: 


Section at end where coal is delivered. 
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Section at kiln end 
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that this space is broad and well 
lighted, giving ample space for work- 
ing and for coai storage, and giving 
the men a place to work under the 
best of conditions. Each kiln has a 
double firebox on each side, equipped 

















The stone crusher plant. 


with Shear-Klean grates. These have 
a sidewise crushing and cleaning ac- 
tion, in addition to the up-and-down 
movement which destroys clinkers and 
makes the grates effective on all 
grades of coal. 

The coal comes down by means of 
chutes at suitable intervals from the 
trough of the screw conveyor running 
the entire length of the building and 
several feet above the operating floor. 
The chutes deliver the coal onto the 
floor several feet back of the opera- 
tors. The coal is handled automatic- 


ally from the time the car is spotted — 


over the hopper just outside one cor- 
ner of the building. Being dropped 
into the hopper it falls onto a 36-inch 
canvas Gandy belt conveyor traveling: 
at a speed of 253 feet per minute. By 
this belt it is delivered to the coal 
crusher, and from this is elevated to 
the screw conveyors which take it 
down the length of the building and 
drop it to the floor below, back of the 





men who feed the fires. These screw 
conveyors are 14 inches in diameter 
and run at a speed of 70 revolutions 
per minute. They, together with the 
coal crusher and belt conveyor, are 
operated by a 50-horsepower General 
Electric motor. 

The kilns have hopper bottoms with 
gates operated by hand levers and are 
dumped every four hours. Small ash 
dumps similarly operated are also 
provided under each fire box. The 
lower floor has large space for dump- 
ing, storing, sorting and packing the 


-lime, with direct access to the railway 


siding, as well as space for conveni- 
ently disposing of ashes. 

The stone for burning is delivered 
direct to the kilns by steel cars, op- 
erated over an incline track, as shown 
in one of the photographs, the cars 
being drawn up by a cable running 
over a single-drum hoist at the rear of 
the building. The hoist is operated 
by a workman stationed in a lookout 
at the top of the building, just at the 
head of the long incline from the quar- 
ry. From this point he can control 
the car on its entire trip, and dump 
its contents into successive kilns as 
required. 

The quarry equipment consists of a 

















Under a kiln. 


Marion shovel for stripping, with Cy- 
clone and Clipper drills for prelimi- 
nary blasting and Ingersoll-Rand tri- 
pod drills to reduce the boulders to 
workable size. A large amount of 
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track is used, with mules to draw the 
cars to the foot of the incline. 

The formation at this point includes 
occasional strata of stone which is too 
hard for burning, and this is sent to a 
separate crusher house, which has been 
in operation two or three years, and 
converted into commercial crushed 
stone for building and highway pur- 
poses, together with a considerable 
quantity of ground limestone for agri- 
cultural fertilizer. The equipment 
here consists of two Gates crushers, 
in No. 4 and No. 7% sizes, a Traylor 
revolving screen, and a Gardner pul- 
verizer for the agricultural stone. 

As before stated, the group also in- 
cludes an old burner building, fur- 
nishing lump lime by means of a belt 
‘conveyor to a much newer unit where 
hydrated lime is prepared for the 
market. The belt conveyor delivers 
the lime to a Sturdevant mill, where it 
is ground to a sufficient fineness for 
the Kritzer six-tube hydrator. . After 
hydration it is ground to the required 
fineness in Raymond impact pulver- 
izers, from which it is filled into pa- 
per bags by two Urschell-Bates valve 
bag fillers, of four and two bag capac- 
ity respectively. 

A small amount of ground raw lime 
is also prepared in a Fuller mill to 
meet such demand as there may be 
for this product. 





A charter has been granted the Hunt- 
ington Lime & Sand Company of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., to deal in builders’ sup- 
plies, with a capital of $5,000. The in- 
corporators are Samuel J. Williams, T. 
H. Betts, C. W. Campbell, C. N. Davis 
and Martha L. Burnett. 





The Eldred Stone Company, capital- 
ized for $50,000, has been purchased 
by four prominent business men of 
Carlinville, Ill. The new organization 
consists of R. J. Herrick, president; 
C. H. Mueller, vice-president; A. L. 
Herrick, secretary; and George B. Ar- 
nett, treasurer. 


Cement Mill Is Sold as 
Alien Property 


Former German-American Plant 
Taken Over by Representa- 
tives of Other Concerns. 


T= plant of the La Salle Port- 





land Cement Company, formerly 

the German-American Portland 
Cement Works, La Salle, Ill., has been 
sold by representatives of A. Mitchell 
Palmer, alien property custodian. 

The controlling interest in stock 
was bid in by a coterie of men who 
represent other cement plants. The 
other active bidding element came 
from La Salle, Ill., where the plant is 
located. 

The “book value” of the stock, as 
determined Jan. 31, by certified public 
accountants, is about $983,000. The 
total value, according to the price paid 

“at the sale is $1,287,000, or about one- 
third more than the book value. 

Among those that made the succes- 
ful bid were A. Y. Gowen, vice-presi- 
dent of the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company; Charles Voettcher, president 
of the Cement Securities Company of 
Denver, a holding company that con- 
trols several plants; A. C. Dustin of 
the Sandusky Cement Company of 
Cleveland, O., with plants at Dixon, 
Ill., and Syracuse, Ind., and C. H. Mc- 
Niden, president and general manager 
of the Northwestern States Portland 
Cement Company. ‘ 

The German-American Portland 
Cement Works was organzied Dec. 5, 
1899, with an authorized capital stock 
of $450,000. The company was taken 
over about a year ago by the alien 
property custodian. 





Samuel Dull, Titus Besecker, Josie 
Besecker, Irvin E. Baker and Loma 
Baker have incorporated the Laura 
Gravel Company of Laura, Ohio, with 
a capital of $10,000. 
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Time Limit On Quotations 
and Deliveries 


By A. J. BLair 


President National Crushed Stone Association 


but it is nevertheless too true, that 

there are gravel and stone pro- 
ducers who are making deliveries now 
on contracts which were signed in the 
early part of 1917, and at prices which 
prevailed before the United States was 
engaged in war. These deliveries are 


[: IS an unfortunate circumstance, 


being made on work which was sus-— 


pended during war time and which is 
now being revived; but the contractors 
have taken advantage of the original 
quotation, inasmuch as it specified no 
time limit for the deliveries. The 
producers on their part are trying to 


live up to their contracts and maintain - 


their integrity, even though every ton 
-is delivered at an actual money loss 
of several cents. 

The remedy for a situation of this 
kind is a clause in the contract limit- 
ing the delivery to a certain period of 
time. . This period will vary, of course, 
with the nature of the work and the 
amount of material to be delivered, 
allowing the contractor a_ sufficient 
length of time for completing the 
work, provided it is prosecuted with 
reasonable continuity. But a contract 
naturally cannot contemplate a sus- 
pension of the work for an indefinite 
length of time, allowing the contractor 
to resume it when it suits the con- 
venience of himself or his principal, 
and giving him the contract price on 
his material irrespective of the market 
quotation at the time the work is 
resumed. 

This is a remedy which unfortunate- 
ly cannot be made retroactive, so that 
men who at present have been caught 
on this kind of contracts, have nothing 


to do but go ahead and complete them 
at a loss, if their means will permit 
this, or else default on them entirely. 
But the experience, however dear to 
the parties affected, will be of benefit 
to the industry as serving to establish 
a more general practice of putting a 
time limit both on deliveries and on 
the acceptance of quotations. If a 
contractor is given a certain quotation 
today, there is no reason why he 
should be led to expect that he can 
leave the matter in abeyance for three 


. or four months and then come back 


and revive the quotation. 

Three or four months hence condi- 
tions in the industry may be entirely 
different from what they are today. 
It may be absolutely impossible to 
produce material then at the price 
quoted now and make any profit on it 
at all. In this instance the contractor 
will be most anxious to revive the 
quotation unless a time limit has been 
placed upon its acceptance; while if 
conditions in the industry have so 
changed as to lead him to expect a 
lower price, he will, of course, ask for 
new bids. 

A remedy for both of these troubles 
is, aS suggested, a time limit on the 
acceptance of the quotation of perhaps 


‘from 10 to 30 days, depending on the 


conditions under which the contractor 
must work, as well as on the possi- 
bilities of fluctuation in the market; 
and following this, if the proposition 
is accepted, a time limit for the deliv- 
ery of material. The length of this 
will depend on a number of. things, 
as heretofore explained, but in no 
event will it contemplate long periods 
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of idleness on the part of the con- 
tractor. If such occur, either by rea- 
son of his own neglect or on account 
of business conditions, such as brought 
on by the war during the past two 
years, the material man will not be 
bound beyond the time limit of his 
contract, even though the work is not 
completed and the full amount of the 
material has not been delivered. A 
continuance of deliveries can then be 
arranged with him on the basis of 
current prices. 

This, it seems to me, is one of the 
most important points of business 
practice which we should get into 
force generally at the present time, 
and which the various associations of 
producers can work to very good ad- 
vantage. 





Get a Blasting Expert 


He Will Save Time and Materials 
and Simplify Succeeding 
Operations. 


N THE actual loading, tamping and 
| wiring of charges in drill holes 

there is little variation of method, 
and relatively little labor is involved; 
hence no appreciable amount of labor 
can be saved by modifying the me- 
chanical processes connected with 
blasting. 

However, efficiency in blasting has a 
direct bearing on the amount of labor 
required subsequently. Improper ar- 
rangement of drill holes, imperfect 
balancing of charges, or the use of 
too strong or too weak an explosive, 
may result in a very inefficient blast, 
and, as a consequence, the loading of 
rock may be greatly hampered. In 
fact there is no other department of 
the quarry in which inexperience or 
lack of judgment may in a brief period 
occasion more disastrous consequences, 

This is particularly true where many 
large blasts are fired simultaneously 
in deep churn-drill holes, for the mass 


of rock thrown down may occupy the 
rock loaders for a period of several 
weeks or even months. If the rock 
is imperfectly shattered, or improperly 
thrown down, excessive secondary 
blasting may be required, and the load- 
ing may be slow and difficult through- 
out the entire period. Hence, it is 
false economy, both of money and 
labor, to employ inexperienced men as 
blasting foremen. 

A realization of these facts has led 
some operators to engage the services 
of blasting experts, who are not per- 
manent members of any quarry organ- 
ization but travel from quarry to 
quarry as their services are desired. 
Such an expert, in accordance with 
the judgment gained by long experi- 
ence, supervises the arrangement and 
spacing of drill holes, selects the ex- 
plosive, proportions the charge for 
each hole, carefully inspects or tests 
all connections, and fires the charge. 
The efficiency of the results usually 
obtained amply justified the employ- 
ament of such experts. 

If, on the other hand, blasting is 
done by an experienced man of good 
judgment, the subsequent operations 
may be greatly simplified. If the rock 
is thoroughly shattered, little labor is 
required for secondary blasting, and if 
the rock fragments are thrown: down 
in a way that permits easy handling, 
loading may be done rapidly and with 
minimum effort. 





New Company in Wisconsin 


The Wissota Sand & Gravel Co. is 
the name of a new $50,000 company or- 
ganized at Eau Claire, Wis., which 
will be ready to commence operations 
by May 1. 

The company owns 185 acres of 
what is claimed to be the best gravel 
deposit in this section of the state, 
located four miles from Chippewa 
Falls and near Wissota dam. 

Officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent—L. G. Arnold; vice-president— 
Andrew Larson; secretary—P. O. Wdoil- 
lum; treasurer—C. W. Dinger. 
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Banquet Helps Finance 
Sand Company 





Maryland Concern Invited Busi- 
ness Men to Dinner, Then 
Presented Proposition 


HE Liberty Sand and Gravel Com- 
ey pany of Annapolis, Md., needed 
more money to carry on its 
work, as the officers knew it ought to 
be done. In actual figures it needed 
$50,000. So it was decided to have a 
banquet, invite in other business men 
of the town, and lay the case before 
them. 

The company was organized about a 
year ago and has been doing a most 
gratifying business. Its capacity has 
been greatly overtaxed during the last 
year and, it is stated, thousands of dol- 
lars worth of business has been lost 
because of lack of the equipment neces- 
sary to handle it. The company has a 
lease, with a purchase option, on an 
unusually valuable piece of property 
near Annapolis. There is said to be 
millions of yards of especially high 
grade glass sand on this property and 
large quantities of first class potters’ 
clay in addition to the rich deposits 
of building sand and gravel. 

The company wanted to have an 
equipment with which it could deliver 
200 yards of sand and 200 yards of 
gravel daily. It was to meet the finan- 
cial requirements of this expansion 
that an issue of $50,000 worth of bonds 
was planned. 

Hence the banquet idea. And there 
was no camouflage about it, either. 
The sixty-odd invited guests had plenty 
of opportunity to know what it was all 
about, for one of the local papers in 
announcing the event made this state- 
ment: 

“While this meeting will have enjoy- 
able social features yet the underlying 
purpose of it is to interest local busi- 
ness men in the business affairs of the 


company, and the proposition of the is- 
suance of $50,000 worth of six per 
cent equipment bonds will be present- 
ed for consideration.” 

The announcement further outlines 
the manner of presenting the proposi- 
tion: 

“The business of the company, its 
present achievements and future possi- 
bilities, will be told by A. W. Andrews, 
the secretary-treasurer of the company. 
Mayor Strange will speak on the sub- 
ject of the interest which Annapolis 
has in the matter, while Ridgley P. 
Melvin will explain what protection 
boridholders will have, and present 
other legal phases of subject. Albert 
S. Johnson, vice president of the com- 
pany, will also tell the business men 
of the work the company has done.” 

The fact that there was a general 
response to the invitation speaks well 
for the standing of the Liberty com- 
pany in its own home town. 

The result was highly gratifying to 
the company, making it possible to 
take over the sand farm and make 
other improvements, as explained by 
Secretary Andrews after the meeting. 


“The success of the company is now 
assured by reason of the liberal re- 
sponse given by the business men,” 
said Mr. Andrews. 

“We expect to make this company a 
big factor in the industrial life of this 
city and county and feel that we have 
the backing of the business interests 
in the enterprise. 

“We are going right ahead with our 
extension plans and will at once be- 


gin the building of the eight 150 ton 


scows we have contemplated. We look 
for a wonderfully good business year 
and are going to make every prepara- 
tion to care for a big business. 

“Both myself and the company feel 
deeply appreciative of the interest the 
business men here have taken in our 
enterprise and the assistance they have 
given to it.” 
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Plant for Getting Out 
Black Sand 





Movable Structure to Recover 
Gold and Platinum from 
Oregon Beach. 


PLANT at Cut Creek, Ore., for 
A getting out black sand is de- 

scribed by R. R. Horner in a 
recent technical paper of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The plant has a capacity of 400 to 
500 tons per day and was built to ex- 
cavate and treat the beach sands for 
their gold and platinum content. 

The plant was designed with the 
idea of shifting it up or down the 
beach whenever the material at any 
given point is exhausted. 

The construction consists of a heavy 
deck or platform mounted on massive 
timber girders. On this deck a frame 
structure having two floors was erected. 

The material from the beach is ex- 
cavated with a drag-line scraper hav- 
ing a capacity of 2 cubic yards, 
operated by a 50-horsepower donkey 
engine. The scraper is drawn up a 
runway at an angle of about 60°, to 
the top of the structure, where it is 
discharged into a chute over which is 
placed a grizzly with the bars spaced 
1% inches apart. 

The oversize gravel goes directly to 
waste. The undersize is delivered to a 
6-foot conical screen having an inner 
section with 1l-inch round holes and an 
outer section with y,-inch slotted open- 
ings. The inner screen removes all 
pebbles 1 inch and larger in size, and 
the undersize drops onto the fine 
screen, where the small gravel and 
coarse sand are removed. 


The fine sand is discharged into a 
log washer, where a large part of the 
light sand organic material is removed. 
From the log washer the sand is split 
into two parts and fed by means of two 
screw conveyors onto two batteries of 


20 bumping tables. In each battery the 
tables are arranged in two rows of 10 
each, one above the other. The bat- 
teries are on opposite sides of the 
structure. 

The bumping tables are about 16 
inches wide and 4 feet long, having on 
the sides and one end a frame 4 inches 
high. The deck or bottom of the table 
is covered with canvas, on top of which 
is placed, in a removable frame, a set. 
of metal riffles. The riffies are made of 
galvanized-iron strips about 1 inch 
wide, and placed about the same disz- 
tance apart, not at regular intervals 
but where they may become filled ac- 
cording to the richness of the sand. 

The, table is pushed forward by 
means of a cam and then released, 
when .a strong spring jerks the table 
back against a bumping block. This 
bumping tends to settle the heavy 
particles and permit the lighter ma- 
terial to flow away. At regular in- 
tervals the riffles must be removed and 
a clean-up made. While the clean-up 
is going on, the table is put out of 
commission temporarily by placing a 
wooden wedge between the bumping 
block and the end of the table. The 
ratio of concentration attained was 
estimated at about 500 to 1. 

Some 400 to 500 gallons of sea water 
per minute is the maximum required. 
This water is delivered by a 6-inch 
centrifugal pump. 

According to the company’s engineer, 
excellent results had been obtained‘on 
the experimental machine. A claim 
that a tailing loss not to exceed one- 
fifth of 1 per cent of the gold content 
was attained is made. 





The Eldred Stone Company at Car- 
linville, Ill., has been reorganized and 
the plant will operate during the pres- 
ent season at a daily capacity of 500 
tons of crushed limestone and: agricul- 
turai fertilizer. The officers under the 
reorganization are: R. J. Herrick, 
president; G. H. Mueller, vice-president 
and general manager; G. B. Arnett, 
treasurer, and A. L. Herrick, secretary. 
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Prophecy of Increased 
Construction 





Field Agent Reports Improve- 
ments in Building Situation. 


AVING traveled for six weeks in 
H all States in the Union except 

those of the southeast, Henry 
N. Teague, field agent for the U. S. 
Department of Labor, reports to the 
Information and Education Service 
that industrial and labor conditions 
show a marked improvement during 
the last 60 days. This results, in Mr. 
Teague’s opinion, from the fact that 
State and municipal authorities have 
come to appreciate the necessity for 
buffer employment for labor and the 


possibilities of stimulating business 
through extensive public improve- 
ments. 


Mr. Teague “has traveled from Bos- 
ton to San Francisco, and from Seattle 
to New Orleans, calling on all the gov- 
ernors and on the mayors of the prin- 
cipal cities and carrying a personal 
message to them from Secretary of 
Labor Wilson. When asked to state 
his outstanding impression from his 
trips, Mr. Teague said: 

“There is to be a great deal of pub- 
lic building during the next six 
months. I am convinced the public 
improvements program for 1919 will 
equal that of any five years in the 
country’s history and the road build- 
ing activities from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, once under way, are to be 
tremendous. 

“T have been much surprised to find 
the scope of improvement work in the 
west larger than in the east. Perhaps 
this may be accounted for in the fact 
that the west needs more improve- 
ments than the east. It is newer 
country. The Governors and Mayors 
of the west, almost without exception, 
realize the prudence of going in for 
public improvements as a source of 


buffer employment for labor and a 
means of stimulating general business. 
The west, too, is much interested in 
reclamation and is anxious to make 
land, heretofore arid and waste, avail- 
able and suitable for farming for such 
former soldiers as wish to go back to 
the soil.” 

“Most of the Governors of the agri- 
cultural States,” Mr. Teague said, “are 
anxious to get men from the Army to 
settle in their States. This is because 
they believe the Army represents the 
best manhood and brains of the coun- 
try, and if their respective States can 
absorb soldiers, the Governors believe 
the States will get the highest type of 
citizens and the best blood of the 
Nation.” 

Mr. Teague says there is much criti- 
cism in the west of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s failure to go ahead with its 
own building operations. In many 
localities Federal buildings, for which 
sites, plans and appropriations were 
had before the war, are now held up 
because the original appropriations 
will not cover present construction 
costs on the buildings desired. Mr. 
Teague says, in such localities there is 
resentment over the fact that the Gov- 
ernment has not been granted addi- 
tional money to carry on these build- 
ing activities and the fact that this 
has not been done is exerting a harm- 
ful influence on many private interests 
which feel that if it is prudent for 
the Government to refrain from build- 
ing at this time, it also is prudent for 
the private interests to follow the 


Same course. 


“There are more building activities 
in New Orleans than in any other city 
I visited,” Mr. Teague said. “New 
Orleans is spending $14,000,000 on the 
municipal docks. More than 10,000 
men are employed in this undertaking. 

“T anticipate no labor crisis through- 


out the country for the communities 
are awake to the situation.” 
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Sand is rapidly unloaded from cars at this station— 


Station for Loading 
Motor Trucks 





Efficient Installation Used by 
Large Milwaukee Distributor 
of Sand and Gravel 


VERY efficient outfit for unload- 
A ing cars and reloading the 

material onto motor trucks has 
recently been installed at one of its 
‘Milwaukee yards by the Janesville 
Sand and Gravel Company. 

This material is shipped in by rail 
from Janesville, Wis., and distributed 
by motor truck to the company’s cus- 
tomers. 

The outfit consists of a number of 
elevated concrete bins with bottom 
chutes, the motor trucks driving under 
the bins and loading direct. Back of 
the bins is a large amount of reserve 
storage space, so that a surplus stock 
can be put in if circumstances require. 

The whole structure is spanned by a 
large traveling crane running on a 
track at edch side. This crane carries 
a one-yard bucket and extends beyond 
its own track, so that the bucket can 
drop directly into cars on the track 


alongside. The bucket delivers the 
material to the storage bins, but in 
emergency will deliver it to the stor- 
age space back of the bins, in which 
case it will necessarily have to be re- 
handled to the bins before being de- 
livered to the motor trucks. 




















—and delivered to motor trucks from 
the bins.- 
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Antagonizing New Methods 


Should Quarrymen and Pit Operators Fight Against 
Making Increased Profits by Adopting Modern 
Management? 

By Danren J. HAvER © 


SUBSCRIBER writes a letter 
A commending PIT AND QUARRY 

as being helpful to his industry, 
and asks that some articles be written 
on improving methods. There is al- 
ways a desire to have articles of this 
kind published, and fortunately this 
journal has published dozens of such 
articles. Its mission is to show better 
ways of carrying on pit and quarry 
operations. 

Not only is there a demand for such 
articles in papers, but quarry and pit 
operators ask .experts to show them 
improved methods. Yet in spite of 
this demand for information on such 
subjects and also the evident desire 
to improve an operation so as to make 
a greater profit, it is of extreme inter- 
est to note the mental attitude of most 
business men, including many quarry- 
men, when improved methods are 
shown them. In pointing out some 
improved methods as worked out in a 
number of different quarries during 
the past three or four years, both the 
bettering of working conditions and 
methods can be shown and comments 
made upon the attitude of the owners. 

In one quarry it was.found that one- 
horse dump carts were being used to 
carry the broken stone to the crusher. 
The holes in this quarry were drilled 
with a well driller, several holes being 
shot simultaneously. Thus large piles 
of blasted rock were loosened at one 
time and men were put to work pull- 
ing down these piles, breaking the 
large boulders with sledges. As the 
stone was broken up it was piled upon 
the quarry floor, where the carts could 
reach it. In many cases these piles, 


some six or eight of them, each con- 
tained from 5 to 50 tons. 

It was pointed out at once that by 
this method all the stone was being 
handled twice, not only those pieces 
that had to be sledged, but also all 
the stone that was already small 
enough to be fed into the crusher. 
Attention was called to this waste of 
money and immediately the quarry- 
man was on the defensive. He stated 
that he had operated that quarry for 
more than twenty years and had found 
that was the proper method, and 
furthermore he had made money every 
season. 

Four carts were being used, two be- 
ing loaded while the other two were 
going to the crusher and returning to 
the ledge. Two men loaded a cart. 
Thus four men were engaged in load- 
ing while four others did the sledging 
and pile up the stone. With wages at 
$3.00 per day, this meant a cost of 
$12.00 per day for breaking boulders 


and piling rock, and $12.00 for loading: 


the carts. 

Against the operator’s protest, it was 
decided to clean up the piles made by 
the sledges and try a new arrange- 
ment of the men. So three men were 
put to loading the rock that was 
already broken by the blasts small 
enough for the crusher, in to a cart, 
two carts employing six men. The 
other two men, one to each crew, 
sledged up the large boulders. If this 
work delayed the loaders, one of these 
men assisted the sledger for awhile. 
It was also found necessary to change 
the carts from place to place in loading 
them, so as to load the boulders, after 
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being ‘broken, directly into the cart, 
and give the sledger plenty of room 
to operate and not interfere with the 
logders. 

Now the cost of breaking was re- 
duced to $6.00 per day, while the cost 
of loading was increased to $18.00 
daily; but as the carts hauled about 
40 per cent more rock, the cost per 
tone was slightly reduced, about 1 cent 
being saved. The cost of sledging, 
including the cost of useless piling of 
stone, was reduced about 10 cents per 
ton. The increased output meant a 
decrease in the cost of hauling, crush- 
ing and overhead charges, so that 
nearly 25 cents per ton was saved. The 
crew remained the same, but the re- 
arranging so improved the method as 
to eliminate the extra handling, and 
with increased production, not only 
reduced the cost but increased the 
sales of the quarry. 

This saving effected, attention was 
given to feeding the crusher. Here 
was another re-handling proposition. 
The carts dumped the stone upon a 
platform near and around the crusher, 
and two men with forks and their 
hands fed the crusher from these piles. 
With the re-arrangement of the men 
at the ledge, 40 per cent more stone 
came to the crusher, so that if two 
men were kept busy before, it would 
seem necessary to place a third man 
at the crusher with an increased out- 
put from the quarry. This was not 
done, but instead a trap door was 
arranged over the mouth of the 
crusher, the platform changed so as 
to give a feeding hopper over the 
crusher with sloping sides to it. In 
this way the stone fed to the crusher 
was, with the exception of not over 
10 per cent, handled only once instead 
of about 60 per cent of it being handled 
twice. By this improvement 2 or 3 
cents per ton was saved on the pro- 
duction. 

In making these charges the quarry 


operator objected at each step and his 
protests were loud and long; and even 
after extra profits began to accrue 
from the changes made at the ledge, 
he objected to making a change in 
feeding the crusher. But when this 
was done, with another saving effected, 
he was won completely, and the whole 
business was placed upon a new basis. 

This brings to mind the incident of 
another quarryman, who had a live, 
energetic superintendent, with modern 
ideas. The superintendent suggested 
some improvements in their methods 
of operation. ‘ It so happened, the 
owner had started the methods being 
used and he objected to the sugges- 
tions of his superintendent, saying he 
was satisfied with his present methods. 
Notwithstanding the position taken by 
the owner, the superintendent made 
the changes. The quarryman became 
angry, changed things back to the old 
way, and told the superintendent in no 
uncertain terms to obey orders if they 
broke owners. 

To take such a position seems child- 
like and unbusinesslike, yet it is the 
part of human nature to fight against 
changes and reforms. Morse with his 
telegraph was considered a dreamer 
for years. It took years to introduce 
sewing machines into a comparatively 
few homes. Steam shovels had been 
built in this country for twenty-five 
years before contractors began to use 
them extensively. 

Quarrymen are but human, so that 
they too have been slow to make 
changes; yet the business is. being 
done on a different basis and it is 
necessary to take up improved meth- 
ods, eliminate waste and adopt modern 


ideas and management. These quarry- 


men, who realize this first, and put 
away all prejudice, and adopt modern 
ideas of management, will go ahead of 
their competitors and begin making 
money before the others are aware of 
their losses. 
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Rapid Handling From 
Boats to Cars 





Plant at South Chicago Has In- 
stalled Drag-Line Outfit 
for Loading 


HE business of recovering sand 
a from the lake bottom with suc- 

tion dredges has reached con- 
siderable proportions on the Great 
Lakes. The growth of this industry 
has been attended by great improve- 
ments in the methods of unloading the 


sand-boats and getting the materials 
into cars for shipment. 


A well equipped storage dock for re- 
handling lake sand is that of the Con- 
struction Materials Company at South 
Chicago, whose product is used almost 
exclusively in asphalt work. 

The material is pumped from the 
boat onto the dock, where it is re- 
claimed by a drag scraper and carried 
to a hopper at the far end of the dock. 
From the hopper a belt conveyor runs 
up and over the loading track for load- 
ing the cars. Wagons can also be 
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driven under the 
hopper and loaded 
for the local trade. 

The scraper used 
is a Sauerman Type 
C bottomless power 
scraper of 2 cubic 
yards capacity, oper- 
ated by a 100-horse- 
power Thomas dou- 
ble-drum hoist, elec- 
trically driven. This 
hoist is a special 
type, with inhaul 
speed of 200 feet per 
minute and outhaul speed of 600 feet 
per minute, designed for rapid scraper 
operation. 

The scraper is installed to operate 
over a 300-foot span, which is the 
length of the storage pile, and a bridle 
cable shifting arrangement permits of 
quickly changing the line of operation 
from side to side for the full width of 
the pile, approximately 75 feet. 

When the scraper is working on one 
side of the dock, the boat pumps its 
load onto the other side, the pipe line 
being so arranged that the sand can 
be delivered wherever desired. This 
gives the sand an opportunity to dry 
out before being handled, so that the 
scraper is always working in dry ma- 
terial. 





Otto L. Krauss, state auditor of In- 
diana, has begun an investigation the 
right of the Capitol City Gravel Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, to take gravel 
from White river at and near Oliver 
avenue and White river. Mr. Krauss 
said he had been informed that the 
company has been taking gravel from 
land owned by the state of Indiana. 





The Superior Sand and Gravel Com- 
pany of Huntington, W. Va., has in- 
corporated, with a capital of $50,000, 
to operate a gravel plant at Glendenin. 
The incorporators are J. W. Warten- 
burg, J. B. Vaughn, John S. Sheppard, 
Frank Kerns and W. C. Delaney. 


Scraper drawn up to hopper. 
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Piece Work an Aid to 
Efficiency 





Employers and Men Are Both 
Gainers by This Method 
of Loading Cars 


T the plant of the R. B. .Tyler 

A Company at Jeffersontown, Ky., 

~ the laborers in the quarry are 

getting 45 cents a car for loading 24 
yard cars. 


This includes, of course, any sledg- 
ing that may be necessary to reduce 
the stone to the requisite size for load- 
ing. 

But at that it is a good price and 
allows the men to make unusually 
high wages for that class of work. 


“Our menvare making up to $6.00 and 
$7.00 a day,” said E. M. Allen, superin- 
tendent of the plant. “And we are sat- 
isfied to have them do it; for at that, 
our loading is costing us less than 
when we were paying a straight wage 
of $3.00 per day.” 

“And do they come back the next 
day?” he was asked. 

“Oh, sometimes,” said Allen. 

And then he continued with some 
very uncomplimentary remarks about 
the unreliability of labor—and the 
Kentucky brand of labor in particular. 
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How Motor Trucks Help Our Business 


By E. G. Brown 


Mer., Milwaukee Office, Janesville Sand and Gravel Company. 


BOUT six years ago our company 
A purchased one 5-ton motor 

truck, another the following 
year, and two more the next two years, 
for making deliveries to our Milwau- 
kee customers. I have been asked 
recently whether we consider delivery 
by this means to be a success. My 
answer has been that even with this 
amount of money invested in trucks 
and garage, we should not have kept 
them in service as long, if we did not 
consider this a successful method of 
handling our deliveries. And I can 
strengthen our position in the matter 
by saying that our company has just 
made arrangements to get three more 
trucks. . 

I do not know that it is necessary 
to go very deeply into the figures of 
operating costs to determine the fact 
that trucks are a good thing forus. We 
are showing a reasonable profit on our 
business after making the necessary 
repairs and upkeep work on our 
trucks, and allowing sufficient for de- 
preciation so that we shall have a fund 
to replace them when they are worn 
out. But speaking as a manager of a 
branch office, with a number of mat- 
ters to look after in addition to the 
sales, I am willing to say unreservedly 
that I am in favor of motor truck 
delivery. 

This problem presents itself to me 
in this way: A wagon will average 
two miles per hour throughout the day 
on ordinary deliveries, while a motor 
truck will average six miles per hour. 
In other words,-a motor truck’ will 
travel three times as many miles as a 
wagon. A truck will, roughly speak- 
ing, carry twice the load of the wagon. 
This means that a truck takes the 


place of six wagons. Or, as it appeals 
to me as an employer, put it this way: 
one truck with one reasonably high- 
grade driver takes the place of six 
wagons, six teams and six unreliable 
drivers. The six drivers are especially 
the part of the problem which I am 
glad to eliminate. It is practically 
impossible to get a man with any am- 
bition to spend his time traveling two 
miles an hour behind a team of horses. 
The result is that the man who uses 
team delivery is at the mercy of a 
bunch of irresponsible drivers. 

Going to my office one morning I 
saw in front of a saloon seven teams 
belonging to one of our competitors. 
Four of these had loads for which 
some contractor was probably waiting, 
while the other three had delivered 
their loads and their superintendent 
was probably wondering why they 
were not back for more. - 

So that, even with the expense the 
same, dollar for dollar, I would con- 
sider this one advantage sufficient to 
induce me to adopt motor haulage. 
The man who drives a motor truck is 
a man of some ability and ambition 
or he would not have learned how to 
drive. He goes over ground rapidly, 
thus spurring his desire for accom- 
plishment and making him feel that 


_he is a part of the business life which 


is being worked out on a modern 
scale. 

A motor truck helps us to make 
emergency deliveries where they are 
necessary. It has sometimes been 
suggested that the ability to make 
hurry-up deliveries will make con- 
tractors more careless in ordering 
until they are ready for the material, 
but we do not find this to be the case. 
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We undertake to show them when 
they place an order something about 
our system of delivering and how im- 
portant it is for us to know twenty- 
four hours in advance, if possible, what 
their needs are to be. But emergen- 
cies are sure to happen sometimes; and 
when they do, the motor truck is the 
only method which will successfully 
meet them. 





Says Soldiers Will Want 
Good Roads 


Major Guilfoil Writes Home of 
Road Building Experiences 
in France 


LETTER recently received by 
A Mr. J. A. Sauerman, Chicago, 

from Major D. D. Guilfoil, com- 
manding the First Battalion of the 
108th Engineers, will interest many 
men in the sand and gravel field who 
will remember Major Guilfoil as a sales 
engineer for Sauerman Bros. Writing 
from Echternach, Luxembourg, he 
says: 

“IT sure would have liked to have 
been in Chicago during the Good Roads 
Convention. If there is one -thing I 
can talk about now it is good roads. 
Also I have quite.a flow of language 
concerning bad roads and no roads at 
all, having encountered both over here. 
Am quite impatient for the time that 
I can be amongst those present. 

“That Illinois bond issue sounds 
good to me. Really believe that you 
will find an increase in the demands 
for more road improvements when the 
army gets back, for there is not a man 
over here who personally has not ex- 
perienced the benefits of good roads 
and the discomforts of bad ones. What 
is more, it has been brought home to 
them in such a way that the war side 
of it will be entirely removed and they 
will want the good roads purely from 
an economic point of view. 





“T have built roads out of every con- 
ceivable material. There is one little 
ruined French village that once had a 
fine large church. This church, to- 
gether with all the other buildings, 
had been more or less shot to pieces— 
mostly more. Today you will find the 
church and several other buildings are 
the component parts of a very fine road 
that we built through that section 
when our troops advanced. Many and 
many a time have I thanked whoever 
is to blame for the fact that nearly all 
the villages are built of stone. When 
we arrived at that spot the road had 
entirely disappeared, shell holes and 
road mines, for one kilometer, and the 
Boche had flooded the section with 18 
inches of water. Three hours after 
we put over the first horse transport 
and seven hours after we put over a 





train of 65 motor trucks. You see, we 
couldn’t wait for material to come up 
from the rear.” 

Major Guilfoil was first lieutenant of 
the original Company A, First Bat- 
talion of Engineers when this unit 
served on the Mexican border in 1916 
and was commissioned a captain in the 
108th Regiment of Engineers, which 
he helped to organize in April, 1917. 
His promotion to major came in Octo- 
ber, 1918, as a reward for excellent 
field service with this regiment in the 
Verdun sector. 
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May Reduce Rates for 
Public Use 


But Railroad Administration 
Wants to Know if Producers 
Will Lower Prices 


HE Railroad Administration has 
-. under consideration the advis- 
ability of reducing freight rates 
on crushed rock, stone, sand and grav- 
el, but only where the freight on it is 
paid by Federal, state, county, parish 
or township government. Judging 
from an announcement just made on 
the subject, it is not intended to reduce 
the rates on these commodities where 
they are shipped to private contractors, 
but only where they are designed for 
Federal; state and municipal use. 

The early part of March the produc- 
ers made a plea to the administration 
to make a reduction in the rates gen- 
erally and used as their argument that 
lower rates would stimulate road con- 
struction, as well as other lines of 
business activity demanding the use 
of these products, but apparently the 
administration has not even under con- 
sideration the reducing of rates except 
for the purposes named. 

A great many inquiries have reached 
the administration as to whether a re- 
duction in freight rates on various 
kinds of building and road material 
will be made, and in answer to those 
inquiries, or rather to make the posi- 
tion of the administration clear, this 
statement was issued on March 21: 

“Various inquiries have been receiv- 


ed as to whether the Railroad Admin- © 


istration contemplates a reduction in 
freight rates on materials used in con- 
struction of buildings, and therefore 
it becomes important to make it clear 
that no such reductions are in contem- 
plation. 

“The Railroad Admiuistration | is, 
however, giving consideration to the 
question of making reduced rates on 


crushed rock, stone, sand, and gravel 
for road construction when consigned 
to and the freight thereon is paid by 
a Federal, state, county, parish, or 
township government. 

“Before the matter can or will be 
definitely determined it is intended to 
ascertain what, if any, reduction 
necessary to establish a stable price 
will be made in the price by those pro- 
ducing and supplying the materials.” 





Building Activities Are 
Increasing 





Department of Labor Hopeful, 


But Sees Necessity of Lower 
Freight Rates to Stimu- 
late Road Work 


‘“é INCE the governors and mayors 
S conferred with federal offici- 
als in Washington on the in- 
dustrial conditions of the country,” 
says a bulletin of the Department of 
Labor, “there appears to be a more 
determined conviction in the building 
industry that present prices of material 
and labor are not going down in the 
near future. 

“This conviction is reflected in the 
increase in building activities and con- 
struction work. Incomplete data on 
March contracts suggest the possibility 
of the March total being in excess of 
the total for February which was, in 
turn, quite an increase over the con- 
tracts of January. 

“While state and municipal construc- 
tion works are playing an important 
part in the acceleration of business 
throughout the country, private and 
corporation influences are responsible 
for most of the present building activi- 
ties. Much road work, especially in 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and Iowa, ap- 
pears to be held in abeyance in the 
hope of an early adjustment of freight 
rates on road materials.” 
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Official Condemnation of 
High Rates 





Secretary Redfield Claims 
Freights Are Unreasonable 
and Hinder Resump- 
tion of Business 


S Secretary of Commerce, 
A charged by law with the duty 

of promoting commerce, Wil- 
liam C. Redfield on March 14 filed a 
brief before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission No. 10363, Solvay 
Process Co. vs. Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western et al. An at- 
torney for Mr. Redfield appeared at 
the preliminary hearing the previous 
month and listened to the testimony 
submitted by the complainants with 
the intention of persuading the Com- 
mission that the rate of 30 cents on 
limestone from Jamesville, N. Y., to 
Solvay, N. Y., is so high as to come 
within the prohibition of the act to 
regulate commerce leveled at unreas- 
onable rates. The testimony showed 
that prior to May 6, 1918, the rate 
was 16 cents. On that day it was 
made 17 and on July 25, under Gen- 
eral Order No. 28, it was made 40 
cents. Some time since then it was re- 
duced to 30 cents. 


In explanation of Secretary Red- 
field’s intervention in the case, Depart- 
ment of Commerce officials said that 
as they viewed the matter higher trans- 
portation rates on basic materials 
would make it hard for manufacturing 
interests to resume operations on a 
peace basis. They said that Secretary 
Redfield had appealed to Director 
Chambers for a reduction in rates on 
such heavy loading raw materials as 
limestone, but had been told that the 
director of traffic felt it impossible to 
comply with the suggestions that raw 
material assembling rates should be 
reduced. His declination to afford re- 


lief, they said, left Mr. Redfield no al- 
ternative other than the application 
for permission to file a brief. 

This is the first time the Secretary 
of Commerce charged with the pro- 
motion of commerce and industry, has 
ever sought to intervene in a rate case 
on any theory at all. The Solvay Pro- 
cess Company is prosecuting its com- 
plaint on the theory that the 30-cent 
rate is so high in comparison with the 
cost of performing the service that the 
Commission ought to order its redtc- 
tion, especially in view of the sup- 
posed passing of the war emergency, 
which called .into existence the high 
rates decreed by General Order No. 28. 





Virginia Does Not Like 
Rates, Either 


EPRESENTATIVES of various 
R sand and gravel companies in 

Norfolk, Va., recently appeared 
before the Richmond district freight 
traffic committee of the United States 
railroad administration to protest 
against the present freight charges on 
sand from Cape Henry to Norfolk. 

The freight charge now is about 36 
cents per ton and the representatives 
of local sand dealers asked the freight 
traffic committee to advocate a de- 
crease in this rate to 20 cents per ton. 

Up to two years ago sand was hauled 
from Cape Henry to Norfolk at $8 per 
car. The present freight rate imposes 
a charge of $18 per car, which dealers 
say is unfair, 

Those who appeared. before the com- 
mittee were: H. V. C. Wade, assistant 
traffic manager of the Norfolk Cham- 
ber of Commerce; W. S. Morris, Jr., 
and Jake Umstadter, representing the 
Arundel Sand and Gravel Company; 
P. S. Stephenson, J. A. Addenbrook 
and Robert Darden, representing the 
Atlantic Sand Company, and Mr. 
Owens, of the J. C. Jones Sand Com- 
pany. 
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A Matter of Management 

HERE were two plants establish- 

cS ed in a town at about the same 

time. They were similar in de- 

sign; seemed to have equal advantages 

for making money, and might in gen- 

eral be said to have had an even start, 

except for the fact that one had plenty 
of capital and the other did not. 

Then a miracle happened. So that 
the one with least capital is now active 
and prosperous, while the other one 
has been idle for some time and is 
practically abandoned. 

So there goes another of our pet 
theories. 
course, purely a matter of manage- 
ment. Some managers can make a suc- 
cess without capital, while the unsuc- 
cessful sons of successful fathers can 
go through with a lot of money and 
have nothing to show for it. 





“The power a man puts into saving 
measures the power of the man in 
everything he undertakes.”—(Frank 
A. Vanderlip.) Buy W. §&. S. 


But in this case it was, of 





“The Public Be—(?)” 


EVERAL advantageous things 

S have doubtless come out of the 

war. One of them seems to be 

that we have been allowed to experi- 

ment with Government control of the 

railroads without committing ourselves 
irrevocably to the plan. 

Now, how glad we shall be to get 
back to the old system of private own- 
ership, with the freight business of the 
country operated with some semblance 
of consideration for the shipper, and 
with tariffs made with some knowl- 
edge of the controlling conditions, and 
subject to review by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The idea of railroading which ob- 
tained in the time of the elder Vander- 
bilt is perhaps more nearly duplicated 
right now than at any time since the 
days of the old Commodore. 





What Is Your Idea? 


HAT about the dealer? Shall 

V4 he be recognized as working 
on a different basis than the 
contractor, and thus entitled to a dif- 
ferent price? Is it logical for the pro- 
ducer to sell to the dealer so that he 
can make a margain of profit in turn- 
ing the stuff over to the contractor? 
On the other hand, is it unethical for 
the producer to sell—in carload lots, 
say—to the big contractor at the same 
rate that he would sell to the dealer? 

These are some of the big questions 
which are coming up among groups of 
producers and which they must thrash 
out for themselves in their various 
associations. 

In the meantime we shall be glad to 
have our publication used as a clearing 
house for opinions on this subject. 
Different localities will handle the mat- 
ter differently, of course. Tell us how 
you are handling it, whether it is work- 
ing out satisfactorily; and, if not, what 
changes you would suggest. 
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Lions and Lambs 

FEW years ago two crushed 
A stone producers could not get 

together and talk over com- 
mon problems without clashing in 
many respects. Neither could two sand 
and gravel producers. 


Now we are getting to the point 
where the lion and the lamb will lie 
down together, to say nothing of two 
or three lions and two or three lambs 
off in separate groups. 


Several associations are now work- 
ing on the principle that the problems 
of the two groups are common and that 
they can very well work together. 
Some men have a strong ambition to 
see the national associations do like- 
wise, and they probably will some day. 
At any rate there is a delightful feel- 
ing of friendliness which points in the 
right direction. 





business who insist on doing 

things the right way, are taking 
out insurance on the lives of their 
responsible officers, for the protection 
of the company in case of death. It 
is one of the things which many mod- 
ern business concerns are doing. Some 
men are fond of saying, “Our business 
is so well organized that it will go on 
just the same no matter who is taken 
away.” But it takes but one trial to 
prove the contrary. And ‘that one 
time may bring irreparable disaster. 


HEN they met in Washington, 

WV the conference of governors 
and mayors agreed, to quote 

the words of the Official U. S. Bulletin, 
“that present freight rates on road 
and building materials are hampering 
activities in these fields, and a revi- 
sion of these rates is urged.” And Sec- 
retary Redfield has told the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in effect, that 
his department cannot promote the 
business interests of the country un- 


S is companies in pit and quarry 





der such a handicap. It is clearly up 
to the Railroad Administration to act. 
Will it? : 





Don’t “Kid” Yourself! 
RODUCERS of mineral aggre- 
P gates are working with some of 
the Government departments to 
formulate a standard method of cost 
accounting for the industry. This is 
decidedly a step in the right direction. 

In connection with this movement, 
the story is told of two partners in a 
$100,000 business who paid their steam 
shovel engineer $175 a month, and as 
salaries for managing this business 
they paid themselves each $150 a 
month. 

The statement will be made, of 
course, that these men got the profits 
anyway—provided there happened to 
be any profits; but the man who raises 
this objection misses the point of the 
argument. These men know that they 
could not hire men to do their work 
for $150 a month; so by doing it them- 
selves at that figure they are deliberate- 
ly deceiving themselves as to the cost 
of their product. What they should 
do, and doubtless what they will do 
under any intelligent cost system 
which may be installed, will be to pay 
themselves salaries adequate to the 
work rendered, adding this to their 
overhead, and thus getting the actual 
cost of their material. This may show 
them that they are not getting the 
price they should get in order to make 
a reasonable profit, and will give them 
an opportunity to raise it if market 
conditions will permit. And conditions 
will permit if their competitors are 
also using the same cost system, or 
one which shows equally well the vari- 
ous items entering into the cost of pro- 
duction. 





Sing a song of Savings Stamps, - 
The cost of living’s high, 

But have you counted all the things 

These Savings Stamps will buy? 
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Material Men Will Help 
New Program 





Failure of Railroad Appropriation 
Necessitates Finding Other 
Outlets for Labor and 
Materials 


UILDING material and construc- 

B tion interests came away from 
the Washington conferences on 
commodity price adjustments revealing 
an entire change about in the Govern- 
ment’s peace time construction pro- 
gram, according to the Dow Service 
Daily Building Reports of New York. 


The failure of Congress to pass the 
railroad appropriation bill has elimin- 
ated millions of dollars worth of work 
from the total that had been counted 
upon as the first avenue down which 
the unemployed soldiers could pass to 
good paying jobs. As a result the entire 
influence of all federal departments 
will at once be thrown in the way of 
creating a substitute avenue of quick 
employment through the building 
trades. Banks are to be urged to im- 
mediately change their attitudes re- 
garding building loans, manufacturers 
are to be encouraged to produce as 
much material as possible at once and 
building interests are to be encouraged 
to let down the bars on construction 
so as to permit these building materi- 
als to be assembled thereby giving em- 
ployment to thousands who otherwise 
would have found employment on the 
railroad construction works while pri- 
vate building interests were waiting 
for prices to drop to proportions com- 
parable with individual rather than 
corporate purses. 


Building material manufacturers 
pledged their full co-operation to this 
new program. Present were steel, 
brick, cement, lime, plaster, lumber 
and by-product producers and they 
agreed to stabilize their respective mar- 





kets, fix a base price, if possible, to 
hold for a certain definite time, say 
until July 1, in consideration of Gov- 
ernment support in the matter of trans- 
portation of raw and finished ma- 
terial, liberal banking facilities, and 
co-operative alocation of labor as far as 
possible. 

It developed that present basic 
building material price levels practical- 
ly in every part of the country were 
considered minimum and this belief 
was generally accepted. “Scalping” as 
the trade terms market-breaking fac- 
tors who rush in with a moderate quan- 
tity of a given product and, by cutting 
prices, break the market, and then, 
when unloaded, withdraw, will be dis- 
countenanced by the Federal authori- 
ties and legitimate manufacturers and 
wholesalers during this period of re- 
employment of returning soldiers and 
economic pressure will be brought to 
bear upon recalcitrant interests who 
would in any way retard the building 
program or upset its stability. The 
whole voice of the conference seemed 
be to find out the new base price levels 
and act accordingly. 





Important Results of Recon- 
struction Conference 


HE Reconstruction Conference of 

T Governors and Mayors recently 

held in. Washington at the call 

of Secretary Wilson of the Department 

of Labor accomplished a number of 
important results. 

It impressed first of all on all the 
participants that the labor problems: of 
the country must be viewed as they 
arise with a more complete understand- 
ing of the basic conditions. There 
were men in the conference, chief ex- 
ecutives from cities, who arrived with 
the feeling that such labor disturb- 
ances as they had at home were merely 
local demonstrations which had or- 
iginated either from the adverse atti- 
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tude of the employers, or because of 
some petty incident in local labor cir- 
cles. 


By getting together and exchanging 
impressions in an executive “town 
meeting” session with plenty of oppor- 
tunity. for discussion, the men were 
given a wider vision, and it is certain 
that those who were disposed to re- 
gard labor mixups as parochial affairs 
will now approach them with a clearer 
understanding and appreciaton of the 
responsibilities. There is no gainsay- 
ing that in many cases the possibility 
that labor disturbances were political 
rather than mere wage or hour dis- 
putes came as a new idea. No chief ex- 
ecutive will be any the worse off be- 
cause he has learned to carefully size 
his job and to estimate its full signi- 
ficance in advance. 


The formal declaration of Professor 
Irving Fisher, the economist, that we 
are permanently on a higher price 
level, and that prices will stay up, was 
sufficiently important to justify the 
calling of the session, if no other 
statement had been made. 


The general impression that some- 
how prices of materials and labor are 
due for a drop within a relatively short 
time, has been one of the most stag- 
nating features of business life. It is 
because this feeling is so generally cur- 
rent, that billions of work has been 
held up throughout the country, pri- 
vate and public. It is not that men 
were anxious to dodge their responsi- 
bilities, but they had the natural feel- 
ing that if prices were to drop, they 
did not see why they should adventure 
in advance of that drop on large under- 
takings. Long before Professor Fisher 


prepared his paper, it can be said that 
the experts of the Department of Labor 
working in the Construction Division 
had within the last three months reach- 
ed the same conclusion from a study 
of conditions following the Civil War. 


Save Labor by Proper 
Quarry Opening 





Entire Sequence of Operations 
Should Be Carefully Thought 
Out in Advance 


ETHODS of opening a quarry 

may have a direct bearing on 

’ the economy of labor in devel- 

opment. The depth of overburden to 

be removed should be carefully noted 

and an effort made to develop the 

quarry in a direction that requires the 
minimum of stripping. 

All rock structures should be care- 
fully considered, for their presence 
may greatly affect the ease of rock 
removal. At one locality in New York, 
for example, the limestone beds dip 
about 4 degrees, and the quarry was 
opened so that development was down 
the dip. As a consequence, water 
accumulates at the working face after 
every heavy rain, causing a temporary 
suspension of work with consequent 
loss of labor. Had the quarry been 
opened so that development proceeded 
in the opposite direction, the water 
would have drained away and no 
accumulation at the face would have 
been possible. 

Planning a quarry so as to utilize 
rock structures to best advantage may 
greatly economize labor. Where lime- 
stone lies in approximately horizontal 
beds the utilization of an open-bed 
plane for the quarry floor, or a bench 
floor,.not only makes blasting easier, 
but the smooth surface that results 
requires little or no grading or ballast 
for tracks, and the labor needed in 
track-laying can be reduced to a min- 
imum. A smooth floor also facilitates 
the loading of rock. 

The quarry, crusher, and storage bin 
should be so situated that transporta- 
tion may be simple and direct, and 
the force of gravity should be utilized 
wherever possible. 
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Modern Management Applied to 
Quarrying 


Second Article of a Series Telling of Mistakes Under Old 
Methods of Management and How They May Be 
Rectified by the Efficient Manager 


By Dante, J. HAvER. 


should be managed it is necessary 

to bear in mind the limiting fea- 
tures of each project, rather than to 
generalize and set forth certain prin- 
ciples of running such propositions. 
It would be as wrong to say that the 
loading of all stone in crushed stone 
quarries should be done by steam 
shovels, because they have proven eco- 
nomical in some quarries, as it would 
be to condemh the use of jaw crush- 
ers because rolls have been a success. 
The plant and methods of operation 
must depend upon the kind of ledge, 
the output needed, and the method 
of marketing the product. One quar- 
ry had an output of about 40 tons per 
day, with an average weekly sale of 
about 50 or 60 tons. One or two days’ 
work per week kept the bins full. 
This quarry with an old, much worn 
crusher and plant, presents today a 
better appearance and shows better 
handling and management than some 
quarries that are attempting to pro- 
duce and sell 1,000 tons per day with 
a modern plant. 


MISTAKES IN QUARRYING. 

What may be a mistake in one quar- 
ry may be proper in another. Mistakes 
in quarrying must be considered not 
only in loosening rock from the ledge, 
but also in putting it through the 
plant and transporting the product 
from the quarry to the plant. As 
pointed out in the first article of this 
series, modern management must often 
be applied to quarrying by first cor- 


|: CONSIDERING how any project 


recting mistakes as to details, cut- 
ting out wastes and effecting changes 
slowly, rather than going to the basic 
principle of operating a quarry, as 
can be done when developing a new 
quarry or rebuilding the plant of an 
old one. 

There are few quarries in which 
some mistake cannot be pointed out, 
for no matter who operates them or 
how efficiently the work is done, no 
one can be 100 per cent efficient, al- 
though this is the goal to aim to 
reach. Consequently it is not hard to 
pick out mistakes. 

It must not be thought that a mis- 
take is a method or policy regarding 
which opinions may differ, as one 
man may prefer a jaw crusher with a 
given capacity to a gyratory crusher 
with the same capacity. The mistake 
must be evident, such as where a man 
sat all day between two crushers, 
where to move much meant to be 
caught by the fly wheels, or belts, in 
order to push town towards the ele- 
vator all the fine stone from the crush- 
ers. Here was a man whose life was 
endangered, and the work he was do- 
ing was entirely wasted, as was evi- 
denced when an economist was called 
in and at a cost of less than $10, so 
changed the slope between the crush- 
ers and the elevator, and the pit at 
the bottom of the elevator, that the 


‘stone moved by gravity and the pit 


was not choked up. Contrast this ex- 
penditure of $10 with that of paying 
a man’s wages for a season. 
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A natural question to ask is, why 
should a quarry man and his superin- 
tendent allow such a thing to go on 


for any length of time. The answer 
is rather easy and points out a char- 
acteristic of men. There was no in- 
tention of using this man when the 
crushers were set up, but when opera- 
tion commenced it was found neces- 
sary to use the man. After a few 
days everyone at the quarry became 
accustomed to this man sitting there 
and it became a joke among the help- 
ers, the danger being forgotten and 
men willingly changing from other 
jobs in order to get a rest here. Yet 
the plant could not be operated with- 
out this man. The quarry-man and 
his superintendent thought it would 
be a long job to fix the slope, inter- 
fering with the operation of the plant. 
Two men chipped out the rock in a 
day and put in some concrete and 
bricks that hardened in 24 hours’ time 
so it could be uséd. Thus the work 
could have been done on a Saturday 
night and used on Monday morning. 

It is this becoming accustomed to 
things that causes many mistakes to 
be repeated. A pulley wheel needs 
babbiting to keep the belt on, yet the 
plant is stopped a dozen times a day 
for a week, instead of having this 
pulley babbited the first night after it 
was discovered. A famous cartoonist 
aptly expresses it by showing how 
many of us repeat our mistakes or do 
foolish things, remarking when our 
attention is called to them, “I never 
thought of that.” 


Otp Versus NEw MANAGEMENT. 


Modern management is neither a 
matter of correcting mistakes, nor of 
“stunts,” as some seem to think. Each 
of these play a part in management, 
but management goes farther andem- 
braces more, 

A visitor went to see a quarry in 
one of our large Eastern cities. The 





ledge entirely surrounded by improved 
property had a high board fence 
around it, so that no one could see 
the operation from the streets. At 
one end of the lot was the quarry 
office, with the scales for weighing 
the wagons and trucks close by. The 
entrance to the lot and quarry was 
near the scales. : 

Entering the lot and looking across 
the quarry excavation the entire op- 
eration could be seen at a glance. 
The scene was a busy one and it was 
rather fascinating to stop and look 
at the men and teams, watching them 
work. As the visitor drew near and. 
noted the operation the fascination 
disappeared, for it could be easily 
seen that here was a quarry that was 
run on obsolete methods and with poor 
management. Two tripod percussion 
drills were drilling holes in the ledge, 
which was about 60 to 65 feet high 
above the quarry floor. These drills 
were not bringing the ledge down ac- 
cording to any thought-out plan, but 
in a haphazard way, the drills being 
perched at any suitable place on the 
ledge for a set up, it being necessary 
at times to raise and lower the drills 
to and from the set-ups by ropes. 
The drill runners climbed up and 
down the face of the ledge as best 
they could. 

With holes spaced and drilled in 
this manner, large masses of boulders 
were thrown down by the blasts. These 
boulders had to be broken up to be 
handled and fed to the crusher. For 
this purpose men were drilling holes 
with hand hammers. This drilling and 
blasting alone made a busy scene, 
while a number of sledgers were 
breaking up the smaller boulders and 
making piles of broken rock for the 
muckers to handle. These men load- 
ed the rocks into one-horse dump 
carts, sending them to the crusher. 

Two gangs of muckers loaded four 
carts, two carts being loaded while 
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two went to the crusher. The length 
of haul for the carts was about 250 
feet. In this distance there was a 
grade to mount of about 18 feet, the 
feeding platform of the crusher being 
about that height above the quarry 
floor.. This was a hard pull for the 
horses, but being a good class of 
stock, they went up the steep grade 
at the rate of about 180 feet per min- 
ute. These heavy horses on the level 
would not have walked over 230 feet 
per minute with a load. 

There was only room to dump one 
cart at a time at the crusher’s mouth. 
This was due to the fact that within 
20 feet of the crusher was an old 
abandoned crusher that prevented the 
second cart from turning and dump- 
ing on that side. Two men rehan- 
dled the rock and fed it into the jaw 
crusher, putting it through at as rapid 
a pace as the amount of rock brought 
to the crusher would allow. The fore- 
man or superintendent was an en- 
ergetic man, giving close attention to 
his work, and there was a snap and 
go to all the operation. The plant 
was not a modern one by any means, 
but seemed to operate smoothly and 
gave a fair output for such a plant. 
The entire gauge on the operation was 
the daily pay-roll and expenses and 
the weight of the stone as it was de- 
livered. 

THE NEw Way. 


This was but one of several quar- 
ries operated by the same owners. 
It is not the idea to show that the 
plant and entire operations are be- 
hind the times and should have been 
changed by installing a new and up- 
to-date plant. This might be one way 
of changing things, but no doubt 
within 5 or 10 years the quarry will 
be worked out and abandoned, houses 
being built on the site. Modern man- 


agement does not mean to waste capi- 
tal or to increase the capital expendi- 
ture, except where ample returns can 
be made. 





This quarry operation cannot be 
compared to many crushed stone 
plants, with modefh machinery and 
large daily outputs, but it is selected 
for description, as it is, in many re- 
spects, typical of a large number of 
quarry operations scattered all over 
the country. Cars may be used in 
some in place of carts; well drillers 
in place of tripod drills, and so on 
through many changes; but as impor- 
tant as these things are, there are 
many others that tend to make addi- 
tional profit. 

In the same city, for instance, was 
another quarry where the same kind 
of drills had been used as in the quar- 
ry just described. During the pre- 
vious season the owner had purchased 
a well driller and laid by his air drills. 
It was questionable indeed if he had 
saved money, not due to the fact that 
he had changed drills, but rather to 
the methods of operations. This, 
though, is another story. In still an- 
other quarry close by, well drills had 
been used on top of another ledge, 
where the surface was so rough and 
broken that expensive roads had to be 
built to move the drills; and in spite 
of this, too, within a year toppled 
down more than 75 feet to the quarry 
floor and were so demolished that 
they had to be rebuilt at a high cost. 
In spite of these two lessons the man- 
agement continued the same methods 
of drilling, instead of using their air 
drills to level up the top of the ledge 
at a small cost, both for drilling and 
blasting. These are the points of 
modern management that it is de- 
sired to bring out at present. 

FIRST—PLAN THE WORK. 

Here is a quarry being operated 
without any definite plan, only to get 
out the greatest output, which is un- 
fortunately true of 90 per cent of our 
quarries. The method of deciding 
things from day to day, and often 
from hour to hour, may give a large 
output, but generally defeats the pur- 
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pose of obtaining the greatest output 
at the least cost. For this quarry the 
plan could have been a simple one. 
With the crusher set up where it 
was and at the elevation described, 
the first consideration should have 


been to have prevented the hauling of — 


the entire output up the steep grade. 
This one thing would have meant sys- 
tematic planning, an increased out- 
put and a reduction of costs. Thus 
the plan would have been to have 
worked the ledge in two lifts. The 
lower lift could have been 20 to 22 
feet high, the rest of the ledge being 
thrown into the upper lift. Thus only 
about one-third of the output would 
have had to be raised to the crusher. 

For the lower lift, carts could still 
have been used for hauling, but one- 
horse dump carts are one of the most 
expensive means of transportation, 
even if one man drives two carts, as 
can be done when one is being loaded 
while the other is going to the crush- 
er. These carts seldom carry more 
than a half ton, especially up such a 
heavy grade. For the upper lift, small 
quarry cars could be used. These 
would carry from one to two tons at a 
trip, and with a 1 to 1% per cent 
grade from the ledge to the crusher, 
the cars could coast to the crusher 
and be hauled back to the ledge by 
a horse. If desired, one horse could 
pull back two empties. Thus two 
gangs of loaders could have worked 
on the top lift and one horse served 
the two gangs: With two carts and 
one gang on the lower lift, three gangs 
of men could have been served with 
these horses, earning at least a dol- 
lar per day, and the investment of a 
horse. To have used cars on the low- 
er level, pulling the load to the 
crusher and letting the empties coast 
back, would mean to save another 
horse. This is not considering the 
advisability of using cars and a hoist 
to pull up the cars from the lower 


level, the offset to this cost being one 
man and two horses against the 
steam, already made at the boilers, 
and the hoisting operator. 

This planning of the quarry opera- 
tion would really have meant the re- 
arranging of all the details, not only 


increasing the output but reducing the 
cost. ’ 


How Money WaAs WASTED. 


Working the ledge in a single lift 
and against the rough, uneven face 
meant the wasting of money in both 
drilling and blasting. The cost of 
loading and hauling, including that of 
breaking up the boulders, was in- 
creased. The cost of feeding the 
crusher was excessive, and with the 
failure to produce the maximum out- 
put from the crusher, all the cost 
items of plant and overhead were 
higher than they should be. Here 
was a case of letting the old crusher 
remain near the new one, interfering 
with all the work, as it prevented two 
carts dumping at the crusher at the 
same time. Those operating the quar- 
ry no doubt had become so accus- 
tomed to this old crusher that they 
did not notice it interfered with the 
new crusher, the idea being to. save 
the $20 or $30 that it would cost to 
move it. This sum had been wasted 
many times over during the years the 
abandoned crusher had remained in 
its old position. This is on a par with 
the man sitting between two crushers 
pushing stone to the elevator as pre- 
viously described. 





Isaac H. Tyler, of the R. B. Tyler 
Company, Louisville, Ky., producers of 
crushed stone, died March 22, of pneu- 
monia. 





The Hazelton Gravel Company of 
Hazelton, Ind., has incorporated to pro- 
duce building materials, with a capi- 
tal of $50,000. The incorporators are 
Henry E. Lane, George A. Dunkel and 
John J. Lane. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
HQ 


Buckeye Producers Tax 
Themselves 





Will Raise One-Half Mill per Ton 
to Carry On Work of the 
Association. 


HE Iowa Sand and Gravel Pro- 
i ducers Association held its .an- 

nual meeting at the Chamber- 
lain Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa, on 
February 27th and 28th, and great 
enthusiasm prevailed among the at- 
tendance, which represented almost 
every gravel producer in the State of 
Iowa. 
Important messages were heard 
from some of the most prominent men 
in the state, such as: Ralph Faxon, 
secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce; Thomas A. McDonald, chief 
engineer, Iowa State Highway Com- 
mission; E. D. Perry, one of Des 
Moines’ most prominent attorneys; 
Dwight Lewis, chairman, Iowa Rail- 
road Commission; G. H. Boynton, of 
Muscatine; Judge Henderson, Com- 
merce Council of Iowa; James B. 
Weaver, Jr., and others. 

Officers elected were as follows: R. 
C. Fletcher, of the Flint Crushed 
Gravel Company, Des Moines, was 
elected president; C. H. Boynton, of 
the Northern Gravel Company of Mus- 
catine, vice-president; C. V. Ray, of 
the Capital City Sand Company, Des 
Moines, secretary-treasurer. 

A program of activities was adopted 
and committees appointed for carrying 
them through the year. Committees 
appointed were: Specification Com- 
mittee; Railroad freight rate .commit- 
tee; Membership committee. 

The Association passed resolutions 
making the membership fee $20.00 a 
year and an assessment of one-half 


mill per ton on all sand and gravel 
producers of Iowa, which will net the 
Association several thousand dollars 
for carrying the expenses for 1919. 
Also adopted a resolution to establish 
a credit rating department. 





Lime Association Forms 
New District 


NEW working district of the 
A Lime Association has _ been 
formed. It includes as follows: 
District 5. Virginia, North and South 
Carolina. 
District 10. Kentucky and Tennessee. 
District 11. Alabama, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Mississippi and Louisiana. 
Beginning March 10, F. E. Schnepfe, 
the District Manager of this rather 
extensive territory, began his work in 
it. For the last year he has been a 
lieutenant in the Engineer Corps, be- 
fore which he was one of the field 
representatives of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, working in Mary- 
land and Virginia, prior to which he 
was connected with the Highway De- 
partment of the State of Maryland. 
Early in his travels through his 
district, he will call upon all manufac- 
turers of lime in it. 





Luncheon of Silica 


Producers. 
Twenty members of the Illinois 


‘Silica Sand Association attended the 


luncheon and meeting held March 1 
in the Clifton Hotel. After a very fine 
luncheon A. C. Brackett of Cleveland, 
O., president of the American Foun- 
drymen’s association, delivered an ex- 
cellent address on association work. 
Mr. Brackett spoke along the lines of 
advertising and the benefits received 
from it and the way in which a man- 
ufacturer could better his service and 
of bettering cost accounts. 
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Cleveland Cuts Prices as 
Stimulant 





Building Materials Reduced to 
Hasten General Revival 
of Construction 


HE price of lime in Cleveland 
Tas been cut from 10 to 15 per 

cent by the Kelly Island Lime 
& Transport Co. and others, in order to 
co-operate with the Cleveland building 
revival committee in restoring normal 
building activities. 

It was explained the tendency of all 
building interests that have so far 
registered their policies with the com- 
mittee, has been toward a general re- 
duction in prices. The announcement 
of the reduction in lime prices was re- 
garded as one of the most important 
developments in the campaign for a 
building revival. 

“Our desire to stimulate the build- 
ing industry this year prompted the 
reduction,” Henry Angel, general sales 
manager for the Kelly Island Com- 
pany, said. “The new prices are lower 
than costs warrant, but they are based 
on our faith that normal conditions will 
be restored soon. We earnestly hope 
that the dealers will pass the reduc- 
tion along to the trade. 


“While these are temporary prices, 
we trust that they will have the de- 
sired effect of increasing consumption 
so that we will not be compelled again 
to advance our price.” 

The first evidence that Mr. Angel’s 
suggestion to pass along reductions 
would be followed, came when the 
Cleveland Builders’ Supply Company 
announced a cut of 12% per cent in 
materials that it handles. 


Under the new schedule of prices 
bulk lime will sell at 61 cents a 100 
pounds, instead of the previous quota- 
tion of 68 cents. Hydrated lime was 
cut from 38 cents to 33 cents a sack. 


These prices are slightly in excess of 
1916 prices. 

Crushed stone was $3.15 a ton, the 
new figure $3 a ton,. delivered. 

Plaster, formerly $8.50 a ton net, 
bulk, in the new prices is $8 a ton de- 
livered. Cloth plaster sacks used to 
be charged for at 30 cents each, and 
will now cost only 15 cents each. They 
are redeemable if in good condition. 

Portland cement is reduced 40 cents 
a barrel. 

The net reduction in lumber prices 
amounts to $2 a thousand feet, the 
percentage of reduction varying with 
the price. 





Will Decide on Lime 
Convention 





Board of Directors of Association 
Will Also Appoint a Nomi- 
nating Committee 


HE board of directors of the Lime 

- Association has been requested 

to determine by a letter ballot, 

the time and place of the annual meet- 

ing and to appoint a nominating com- 
mittee. 


Under the by-laws, the nominating 
committee must submit to the mem- 
bership, in writing, a full list of nom- 
inations for officers and directors of 
the association, except secretary and 
general manager. 


As soon, therefore, as the nominat- 
ing committee has been appointed by 
the board of directors, and has had 
time to select a list of officers and di- 
rectors, these nominations will be com- 
municated to members of the associa- 
tion. 


It is expected that the time and place 
of the annual meeting will be promptly 
determined by the board of directors 
so that it can be announced early in 
April. f 
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Extensive Program of 
Road Building 


Highway Industries Association 
Looks for Good Year, But De- 
plores Lack of Definite 
Action by Many States 


CCORDING to reports that are 
A wine received by, the Highway 

Industries Association, at Wash- 
ington, road building throughout the 
country this year, under Federal aid, 
will be unusually extensive, but just 
at present it is being held up pending 
action by legislatures of the states. 
So far as the association has been able 
to learn only one state has taken defin- 
ite action. That state is Pennsylvania, 
which has decided upon a program 
covering 175 miles and contracts are 
being let weekly for approximately 60 
miles of road. 

In a great many of the states, the 
legislatures are now in session and 
probably will not dispose of their road 
building measures until toward the 
end of the session, the middle or last 
of April, while in other states the 
legislatures will not meet until next 
winter. Lack of action by the states 
is having the effect of holding up con- 
tracts, but state road commissions, in 
most cases, the association under- 
stands, are making their plans for the 
approximate mileage which they antici- 
pate will be authorized. The associa- 
tion has no definite information on 
what each state contemplates. 


At present Federal aid for road. 
building is directly under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and a statement 
covering the amount of Federal funds 
which will be or are now available, 
and an estimated amount of expendi- 
tures for the year, made by the de- 
partment, may prove of interest. It 
says: 

“With full state co-operation accord- 


ing to the terms of the Federal aid 
road act, the United. States will have 
a total of at least $574,000,000 for co- 
operative road building during the 
next three years. The Federal part of 
this fund is assured by an extra ap- 
propriation of $209,000,000 in the Post 
Office appropriation bill recently passed 
by Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent. 

“Officials of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, Department of Agriculture, 
which administers the provisions of the 
Federal aid road act and co-operates 
with the state Governments in the ex- 
penditure of the money, point out that 
this amount of funds is the largest 
ever appropriated for similar purposes 
and for a similar period by any Gov- 
ernment in the history of the world, 
and that it enables the Federal and 
state Governments to carry out a road 
building program of a magnitude never 
equalled. 


“In connection with the great Feder- 
al aid program, it is also noted that 
expenditures for highway work in the 
United States this year are likely to 
amount to a half million dollars or 
more. On reports received from state 
highway departments, the Bureau of 
Public Roads estimates the 1919 ex- 
penditures for roads and bridges at 
$385,000,000 or $110,000,000 more than 
the average expenditures for 1916 and 
1917. 

“An important effect of the law con- 
taining the new appropriation, is that 
it broadens the definition of a rural 
post road, under which class a highway 
had to qualify in order to receive the 
benefits of the Federal aid act. 


“Under the old act it was required 
that mail should actually be carried 
on the road or that there should be 
a reasonable prospect that mail would 
be. carried on it within a short time 
after improvement. The new act says 
“the: term rural post roads shall be 
construed to mean any public road a 
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major portion of which is now used or 
can be used or forms a connecting link 
not to exceed ten miles in length of 
any road or roads now or hereafter 
used, for the transportation of the 
United States. mails, excluding every 
street and road in a place having a 
population, as shown by the latest 
available Federal census, of 2,500 or 
more, except that portion of any such 
street or road along which the houses 
average more than 200 feet apart.’ 
“The new act also raises the Govern- 
ment contribution from not to exceed 
$10,000 a mile to not to exceed $20,- 
000 a mile, taking account of higher 
present costs of labor and materials.” 





Labor Requirements on 
Steam Shovels 


How They Cut Down the Num- 
ber of Men Necessary to 
Be Employed 
—HE labor needed for steam-shovel 
EE work varies as it depends on the 
size of the shovel employed and 
on the working conditions. In one 
eastern Pennsylvania quarry a small 
tractor shovel with a _ three-fourths- 
yard dipper requires a maximum of 
three men and loads a maximum of 
400 tons per day. The quarry foreman 
claims that the shovel can accomplish 
as much Work as 12 hand loaders, 
though ordinarily it does the work of 
seven or eight. A shovel of this type, 
therefore, saves the labor of four or 
five men on an output of 250 to 300 
tons a day. In another Pennsylvania 
quarry it is claimed that two steam 
shovels employing 10 men in all load 
as much rock as 45 men by hand meth- 
ods. 
In one western New Jersey quarry a 
steam shovel employing three shovel 
men and four pit men loads 1,200 tons 


a day; or an average of 171 tons per 
man per day. In one eastern Pennsyl- 
vania quarry two steam shovels requir- 
ing the services of a total of 16 men, 
load 1,000 tons a day, or an average of 


‘only 63 tons per man per day. Figures 


obtained at various quarries in widely 
separated localities indicate that an 
average of about 128 tons of rock per 
man per day is loaded by the use of 
steam shovels. 

These figures show that a material 
saving of labor may be effected by the 
use of steam shovels for loading rock. 
Yet although steam shovels are now 
used in many quarries, hand loading 
is still employed in many others. Vari- 
ous objections may be raised to the 
employment of power shovels, but the 
saving of labor that may be had by 
their use should be carefully consider- 
ed, and the shovels should be adopted 
when practicable by operators who still 
use hand-loading methods. 











Would not be without it, 


Says 
Baker 


Guy C. Baker, 
general counsel for 
the Greenville 
Gravel Company, 
Greenville, Ohio, 
and a prominent > 
figure in associa- 
tion circles, writes: 

“‘We never fail 
to go through PIT 
AND QUARRY 
from cover to’ 
cover, and. cer- 
tainly would not 
care to be with- 
out it.’’ 





GUY C. BAKER 





“It Looks Good to Me!” 
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Makers of Material-Han- 
dling Machinery Get 
Together 


OLLOWING the suggestion of the 
F Department of Commerce and 

the U. S. Shipping Board there 
has been completed the organization of 
an association of manufacturers of 
machinery for handling materials. 

While the immediate cause for or- 
ganizing is the need for intensive 
study of the handling of materials at 
terminals, the body will take up the 
whole field of material handling and 
thus touch every industry. 

In general the lines of work—tech- 
nical, educational, promotional, etc.— 
will parallel those of other- trade 
associations, but the nature of the 
problems will require more extensive 
technical committee work than is cus- 
tomary in such bodies. In one particu- 
lar the proposed work presents an 
unusual phase. Since material-han- 
dling problems are found in every 
industry, relations will be cultivated 
with existing trade associations. These 
organizations will be asked to appoint 
committees on material handling which 
will meet with corresponding commit- 
tees of the Material Handling Machin- 
ery Manufacturers’ Association, as the 
new association will be called. Thus 


the material-handling problems of the. 


various industries will come before 
broadly representative committees of 
material-handling experts. Already 
several of these codperating commit- 
tees have been arranged for. 

The active conduct of the associa- 
tion’s work will be in the hands, as 
secretary and manager, of Zenas W. 
Carter, formerly commissioner of the 
Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers, 
and previously field secretary of the 
Granite Paving Block Manufacturers’ 
Association. The officers of the asso- 
ciation are: President, Calvin Tom- 






kins, formerly commissioner of docks, 
New York City; vice president, J. A. 
Shepard; treasurer, Lucian C. Brown; 
directors, Mr. Shepard, Mr. Brown, 
R. W. Scott, F. W. Hall, Wm. Clark, 
J. C. Walter, C. M. Watson and Fred 
Stadelman. Four additional directors 
are to be chosen when the charter 
membership is completed. 

Offices have been opened at 35, West 
39th St., New York City. 





Open Illinois River 
Navigation 


[IVER navigation between Ot- 
R tawa, Ill., and St. Louis will be 

opened on or about the 5th of 
April, according to information re- 
ceived from C. E. Sayler, president of 
the Commonwealth Silica Company of 
Ottawa. The steamer Gerdie Eastman 
will make her first trip from La Salle 
to St. Louis, April 15th, towing nine 
barges loaded with sand. The Percy 
Swain will follow three days later and 
the two boats will make regular trips 
for the Commonwealth Silica Company 
the remainder of the season. 

Each of these two boats will carry a 
crew of 12 men and will be run night 
and day, completing the round trip 
between La Salle and St. Louis in six 
days. A smaller boat, the Alice F., 
will handle the barges between Buf- 
falo Rock and La Salle, with a ¢a- 
pacity of three barges each way. An 
auxiliary launch, the Monitor, has 
been added to the Commonwealth fleet 
and will be used as a tender and in 
emergencies. 

After unloading arrangements have 
been completed in the Pioneer yard 
in Ottawa, shipments can be made 
from down-river points direct to Ot- 
tawa for less than it would cost by 
rail, the two steamers carrying the 
freight on the return trip from St. 
Louis. 
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Belt Conveyor Follows 
Steam Shovel 





Movable Section Carries Sand 
and Gravel Right from the 
Big Dipper 

N EXTENSIVE belt conveyor 
A installation for handling sand 

and gravel direct from the pit 
was recently photographed by Pit AND 
QuARRY at the plant of the Columbia 
Sand and Gravel Company near 
Elgin, III. 

The long belt conveyor, which will 
remain stationary for a considerable 
time, is installed throughout the 
length of the working face of the bank, 
delivering onto an inclined conveyor 
running to the top of the washing and 
screening plant. 

To connect with this main belt a 
short movable section is installed, 
which is designed to follow along with 
the steam shovel which excavates the 
material. The shovel dumps its load 
into a movable hopper, from which it 
is sent onto the short auxiliary belt 
conveyor and from this to the main 


conveyor. 


Movable belt conveyor section follows steam shovel 


Michigan Gypsum Man 
Goes to Iowa 


W. A. Parkhurst to Be General 
Manager of Plant at 
Centerville. 


A. PARKHURST, of Grand 

VV Rapids, Mich., with seven- 

® teen years’ experience in 
the development and management of 
gypsum properties, was elected as gen- 
eral manager of the Centerville Gyp- 
sum Co., Centerville, Ia., by the board 
of directors at a meeting which was 
held in the office of the new president 
of the company, Jacob Ritter. 

Mr. Parkhurst is taking a financial 
interest in the company himself, and 
has arranged to assume an amount of 
stock equal to that now held by any 
stockholder. The election of Mr. Park- 
hurst was the unanimous action of 
the board of directors. 

At a recent annual meeting of the 
stockholders the board of directors 
was empowered to raise the capital 
stock of the company to $150,000. 








Coin Thrift into Thrift. Stamps. 
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Chicago Stone Producers 
Consolidate 


Three Plants Taken Over by Pro- 
ducers’ Material Company, Mak- 
ing $1,500,000 Transaction 


HE Producers Material Company, 
T one of the. largest distributors of 
building materials in Chicago, 
has taken over the properties in and 
around Chicago of the Illinois Stone 
Company, the Artesian Stone Company 
and ‘the Argo Stone Company, valued 
at“around $1,500,000. 

Preliminary to the conveyance of the 
properties, the Producers company in- 
creased its capital stock to $750,000. 
The object of the deal is economy and 
the reduction of the cost of building 
materials, as well as giving more effici- 
ent service through a combination of 
the resources and organizations of the 
various companies involved under one 
head. The Producers company contem- 
plates the expansion of its delivery 
service in all parts of the city by team, 
truck and barge with a view to making 
possible rapid and cheaper delivery. 

Two plants of the Illinois Stone Com- 
pany, at Racine, and holdings in Chi- 
cago, have been taken over at a total 
price of $750,000, subject to a bond 
issue for $250,000. The company’s Chi- 
cago property comprises 100,000 square 
feet of dock land with an indicated 
value of $300,000. The Racine proper- 
ty comprises two plants known as the 
Universal Crushed Stone Company’s 


works, consisting of 175 acres, two” 


miles north of Racine, with an indicat- 
ed value of $200,000. Another parcel 
conveyed by the Illinois company in- 
volves 250 acres of quarry land, with 
equipment, at Lemont, IIl. 

The properties of the Artesian Lime- 
stone Company include 43 lots compris- 
ing two large plants, and 250. feet of 
dock property, with equipment, at an 


indicated value of $275,000, subject to 
$55,000. The other property acquired 
was that of the Argo Stone Comany, 34 
acres at McCook, having connections 
with the Santa Fe, Indiana Harbor 
Belt, Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Ter- 
minal and the Chicago and Joliet Elec- 
tric railroads, indicated value $30,000. 
In addition there was considerable per- 
sonal property, including boats, barges, 
trucks and other equipment acquired, 
bringing the total value of the property 
conveyed to about $1,500,000. 

C. A. Klotz is president and general 
manager of the Producers Material 
Company, while the officers of the com- 
panies are also interested in the cor- 
poration. The company handles stone, 
sand, gravel, lime and cement. “We 
have spent a large sum of money get- 
ting our plants in preparation for the 
enormous amountof building expected 
in the next few years and it will be 
our purpose to increase our efficiency 
in handling so as to lower, if possible, 
the price of materials to consumers,” 
said Mr. Klotz. “Orders now booked 
aggregate three times more than we 
had last year and we have at least 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000 worth of bust- 
ness in sight. We have enough materi- 
als stripped in our quarries to provide 
for whatever demands may be made 
upon us for some years to come.” 





A. Acton Hall, president of the Ohio 
Marble Co. and Stone Products Co., of 
Piqua, Ohio, has accepted the presi- 
dency of the Piqua Chamber of Com- 
merce for the ensuing year. Mr. Hall 
has been active in the Chamber of 
Commerce work ever since it was 
started, having been a member of the 
board of directors, and last year acted 
as national councillor for the organi- 
zation. 





The Stilwell Sand and Gravel Com- 
pany, Anderson, Ind., has incorporated, 
with a capital of $100,000, to mine and 
excavate for gravel. The incorpora- 
tors are Thomas.N. Stilwell, E. N. Hill, 
N. M. McCullough, Rex D. Kaufman 
and Wade H. Free. “ 
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CALDWELL CONVEYORS 


BELT CONVEYORS 
Simple in design, eco- 
nomical of power, they 
give satisfaction. Differ- 
ent styles to suit your 
requirements. 





A rough sketch showing 
conditions to be met at your 
plant, with capacity desired 
and power available, will | 
bring our recommendations. 





APRON OR PAN 
CONVEYORS 
Flights or pans made of 
steel or cast iron, fitted to 
steel bushed self-oiling roll- 
er chain — complete with 
drives. 





SCREW 


CONVEYORS 
Steel “HELICOID” 
or Sectional flight ‘ 


screw conveyor for : 
washing plants. We also make cast iron Screw Conveyors. 





See Catalogue No. 38 for complete line of 


Elevating, Conveying and Power 
Transmitting Machinery 





H. W. CALDWELL & SON COMPANY 
CHICAGO . 
Western Avenue, 17th and 18th Streets 
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See What You Buy 


A permanent exhibit of its line of 
crushers has been installed by the 
Williams Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Company in connection. with 
its sales office in Chicago. 


This exhibit occupies an entire room 
in the office suite, and inasmuch as 
the working parts of all machines are 
open to view, so that their action can 
be carefully investigated, the place 
will prove a very attractive one for 
men who are expecting to buy new 
crushing and pulverizing units. 


In announcing the opening of this 
room, M. J. Williams, general sales 
agent, says: 

“March 15, 1901, just 18 years ago, 
we established sales offices in Chicago. 
Since that time we have sold from 
these offices several million -dollars 
worth of crushers, grinders and shred- 
ders, for use on many hundred dif- 
ferent materials, in almost every coun- 
try of the world. 


“During the past five years, we have 
had the pleasure of having customers 
and prospective customers visit us 
from all parts of the world. As our 
works are at St. Louis, we found it 
quite diffiult to persuade the pruspec- 
tive buyers to make the side trip to 
that place, especially those en route 
from San Francisco to New York. 
Therefore, in our opinion, it was the 
logical move to establish in Chicago, 
an exhibit room where we could prop- 
erly display our line of mills. 


“We have now established such ex- 
hibit room and believe that this dis- 
play will be approved by those inter- 
ested in our grinding mills. We extend 
an invitation to those contemplating 
the purchase of crushers, grinders and 
shredders, to view these machines and 
talk with us before purchasing. We 
can show you the mill you are inter- 
ested in full size and not models or 
pictures. 


“To our customers who have already 
purchased Williams mills, we extend a 


hearty invitation to drop in and look 


over this display while in Chicago or 
in the vicinity of our headquarters, 
for it will interest you to learn all 
you can about the internal construc- 
tion of your Williams mill. 


‘Do not fear to encroach on our 
time. We shall always be glad to see 
you and to show and tel? you all we 
can about the Williams mill.” 








Bodies for Motor Trucks. 


The Kilbourne & Jacobs Manufac- 
turing Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
on the market a line of dumping 
bodies for motor trucks, all of which 
are illustrated and described in a 
catalogue which the company has just 
issued and which is being distributed 
freely to users of motor trucks and 
others who are contemplating their 
use. 

Several types shown in the catalogue 
are designed especially for the han- 
dling of sand, gravel, stone and other 
similar materials. They are built in 
both steel and wood and in either end- 
dumping or side-dumping types. 

The company also manufactures a 
simple hoisting device for use with 
these bodies, affording an angle of 
dumping of more than 40 degrees. 
This hoisting device is operated by 
hand and is easily attached. 

Some of the bodies shown in the 
catalogue are designed with a special 
reference to the large amount of high- 
way work which is anticipated for the 
current year. 





New Chain Factory. 


The Newhall Chain Forge & Iron 
Company, 90 West Street, New York, 
recently completed and placed in opera- 
tion a section of their new shop at 
Garwood, N. J., for the production of 
high grade dredge, crane, steam shovel 
and foundry sling chains, special forg- 
ings, etc. 

This, with the Garwood factory that 
has been in operation for some years, 
will enable them to take care of a 
greater line of special forging work, 
both in connection with and inde- 
pendent of their regular line of high 
grade chains. 

The Garwood works, being located 
but twenty miles from New York, is 
very accessible to the metropolitan as 
well as the coastwise trade, and has 
proved a great saving in time of trans- 
portation compared with shipments 
moving from points further west. 

This is probably the nearest chain 
shop to New York producing hand 
welded heavy chains. 





The Pure Valley Sand Company of 
Wilmington, Del., has incorporated, 
with a capital of $450,000. The in- 
corporators are Herbert E. Latter, P. 
B. Drew, C. L. Rimlinger, all of 
Wilmington. 
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INK-BELT WASHERIES are 
2 truly successful. They are built 
l on sound engineering principles 
—not on a hit or miss plan, and repre- 





e sent the fruits of the combined engineering #& 
staffs of both the Link-Belt Company and 
the designers of the “Dull” system of con- 
ical screens. 
n Much of the success of our washeries is due 
S to our system of conical screens. Each set 
A- is mounted on a single shaft, the material is 
t fed into the large end of each screen and 
of travels toward the small end. This means 
al less driving mechanism, less power and con- 
E- struction work, and greater efficiency. 
.t Link-Belt Plants can be supplied to take 
" materials from river bed with centrifugal 
a pumps or drag line excavators, or from 
K banks through system of conveyors. Each 
6 plant—large or small—is designed to meet 
h your individual requirements. Write us. 
Let our engineers help you. 
od 
is 
a8 LINK-BELT COMPANY 
as PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
ro Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
in Seal 





















We Also Make 
Elevators and Con- 


veyors, 
Link-Belt and 


LINK-BELT 











of Sprockets. 

ad — —— Drives. 

in- Locomotive oranea, 

P. Wagon Loaders, Sand and Gravel Plants 
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Tamping Bags. 

Quarrymen and blasters generally 
realize the importance of tight tamp- 
ing and of using proper tamping ma- 
terial. But proper tamping materials 
are not always available, so they use 
whatever may be near at hand, with 
the result that more explosives are 
often used than are necessary, increas- 
ing costs, or bringing down less rock 
than could reasonably be expected 
from the quantity of explosives used. 

Rock blasters are beginning to appre- 
ciate tamping bags made of heavy 
paper and used in many places as con- 
tainers for sand, clay, or loam to be 
used for tamping. The bags are par- 
ticularly useful when loading holes 
pointed upwards. 

A supply of these can be filled and 
taken on the job at the beginning of 
the day’s’ work. The'blaster is thus 
sure of having a tamping material that 
will give him maximum breakage at 
least cost. Their use also saves time 
when loading bore holes. 

Tamping bags are very useful when 
the blaster desires to make up charges 
of blasting powder in cartridge form, 
as they usually do when loading uppers 
or in damp open work. They are much 
more convenient than clumsily made 
funnels or cones, for which pieces of 
newspaper are generally used. 

The bags cost but a fraction of a 
cent each and their use will nearly 
always save many times their cost 
because of the saving in explosives or 
greater breakage from a given charge. 





Bucket Carrier. 


One of the most complete and well 
prepared catalogues which has ap- 
peared in this office for some time is 
Catalogue No. 210 of the Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
which describes the Jeffrey Pivoted 
Bucket Carrier. 

This carrier is a combined elevator 
and conveyor, especially adapted for 
the carrying of ashes and other similar 
materials. 

It will be found of special value in 
cement plants for carrying hot clinker, 
also for carrying pulverized coal in 
cement and lime plants and for the 
disposition of ashes. 

The catalogue illustrates in detail 
every feature of this carrier and also 
gives blue prints of the method of 
installation. 

This catalogue, while having been 


prepared at great expense, is being 
distributed freely to the trade by the 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company. 





All About Perforated Metals. 


The producers of sand, gravel and 
crushed stone who desire to have at 
hand a tabulation of information re- 
garding perforated metals can do no 
better than secure the new catalogue 
of the Hendrick Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Carbondale, Pa. 

This is a book of 128 pages showing 
in full size the various types and 
arrangements of perforations for 
screen plates, also several pages of 
tables of perforations showing the size, 
space between holes and other data 
according to United States standards. 

The catalogue also lists and illus- 
trates a large number of different 
types of manufactured screens which 
the company is prepared to supply on 
short notice, as well as elevator 
buckets and conveyors.: The company 
is also prepared to supply special 
screens if desired. 





New Plant at Muscatine. 


The Automatic Gravel Products com- 
pany, incorporated by Davenport men, 
has purchased a 40-acre tract of land 
on Muscatine island, just south of 
Muscatine, Iowa, in the heart of the 
gravel bed, and will soon erect a gravel 
plant with a capacity of 3,000 tons a 
day. 

The new company has a capital 
stock of $60,000. Its incorporators are 
P. F. McCarthy, president of the Mc- 
Carthy Improvement company; L. S. 
Wunder, assistant secretary of the 
same company, and B. H. Keliy, secre- 
tary and general manager of the Inter- 
state Material company: 





R. L. Baker, formerly manager of 
the used machinery department of 
the Railway & Mine Supply Co., has 
recently opened an office under his own 
name, located in the Edison Building, 
Chicago, dealing in first-class used 
power-plant and industrial equipment. 





Lincoln said: “Shall he who can not 
do much be for that reason excused if 
he do nothing?” Thrift and War- 
Savings Stamps are expressly designed 
to accommodate the person of small 
means. 
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Used in Some of the 
Largest Quarries in the 
Country 


And Especially in the 
Preparation of 
Glass Sand 





ee 


LEWISTOWN 
Sand Washers 


These are reasonably priced, well built, compact outfits, which 
can be easily and quickly installed. They are simple in con- 
struction and efficient in operation. Extensively used in the 
manufacture of glass sand which is so much needed today in 
the making of optical lenses for field glasses, telescopes, etc., 
required by the Government. 


If you are not acquainted with Lewistown equipment and service, it 
will pay you to look into it. 


We are in position to assist you solve your problem of whatever 
nature, if it pertains to crushing, grinding, screening, washing, drying 
and conveying, as we manufacture a full line of this machinery and 
equipment. Drop us a line stating what you desire information on. 


Lewistown Fdy. & Machine Co. 
LEWISTOWN, PENN. 
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Future of Employment 
Service 


Even though the failure of Congress 
to pass the Urgency Deficiency Bill 
has cut the United States Employment 
Service down to skeleton form, the 
national machinery for placing sol- 
diers, sailors and war workers in suit- 
able employment will continue to func- 
tion and the organization be held to- 
gether until Congress meets in extra 
session and provides the funds neces- 
sary to carry on the work of finding 
jobs for the men who have served 
their country in its hour of need. 


The service, as is generally known, 
has been cut down 80 per cent, leaving 
56 regular offices and about 2,000 
emergency bureaus for returning sol- 
diers, sailors and war workers. The 
representatives of the Employment 
Service in the demobilization camps 
are retained, and through the co-opera- 
tion of individuals not connected with 
the Federal Government, the Employ- 
ment Service believes it will be able to 
keep open many of the offices which it 
has been announced would be closed, 
and instead of two offices in New York 
state alone, fhere are indications that 
the number will reach at least twelve. 


With the promised co-operation and 
support of communities and welfare or- 
ganizations, the work will be con- 
tinued. Plans already are in operation 
to arouse and make effective senti- 
ment throughout the country for the 
continuance of this work, and to assist 
federal, state, municipal and volunteer 
agencies to arrange for carrying on 
employment activities under the gen- 
eral direction of the Federal Employ- 
ment Service. 

John B. Densmore, director-general 
. of the employment service, urges that 
business, labor, welfare and all other 
interests in every community in which 
a federal employment office has been 
abandoned, take over the office and its 
work, in order to help meet the emer- 
gency that the country is now facing. 


“The work of assisting soldiers, sail- | 


ors and war workers to suitable em- 
ployment must be continued at all 
costs,” says the director-general. “The 
unemployment area is spreading, and 
it means industrial insurance to the 
town or city which takes over an em- 
ployment office which must necessarily 
be dropped by the U. S. Employment 
Service through lack of. funds. 


RECENT PATENTS. 


. The following patents of interest to 
readers of this journal recently were 
issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained 
from R. E. Burnham, patent and trade- 
mark attorney, Continental Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., at the rate of 
20 cents each. State number of pat- 
pat and name of inventor when order- 
ng. 

1,288,514. Excavating-machine. Le- 
roy P. Clutter, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

1,288,573. Conical mill. Harry W. 
Hardinge, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
Hardinge Conical Mill Co., same place. 

1,288,785. Separating and _ reducing 
mechanism. Milton F. Williams, St. 
Louis, Mo., assignor to Williams Pat- 
ant Crusher and Pulverizer Co., same 
place. 

1,289,108. Traveling bucket excava- 
tor. Morton G. Bunnell, Chicago, IIl., 
oo to Frederick C. Austin, same 
place. 

1,289,166. Excavating mechanism. Hol- 


lis H. Harris, Lorain, Ohio, assignor to 


—— Thew Automatic Shovel Co., same 
place. 

1,289,395. Excavator. LeRoy P. Clut- 
ter, Washington, Pa. 

1,289,426. Coal-loading shovel. Wal- 

and Svante R. 

. M. Bager and Mitchel L. Fykse, 
South Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Bu- 
eyrus Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. 

1,289,427. Locomotive-crane. Walter 
Ferris, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to 
Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. 

1,289,791.. Means of operating reci- 
procating conveyers and screens. Rich- 
ard S. Jacobsen, Chicago, IIll., assignor 
to Jacobsen & Schraeder, same place. 

1,290,020. Mining and loading ma- 
chine. Nils D. Levin, Columbus, Ohio, 
assignor to The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., same 


lace. 

Y 1,290,021. Mining and loading ma- 
chine. Nils D. Levin, Columbus, Ohio, 
assignor to The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., same 


lace. 

. 1,290,022. Mining-machine. Nils_D. 
Levin, Columbus, Ohio, assignor to The 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., same place. 

1,290,196. Sprayer attachment for 
rock-drills. Alfred Hoffman and Lem 
H. Hileman, Leadville, Colo. 

1,290,412. Cutter-head for rock-drill- 
ing machines. Jacob J. Trakimas, Wa- 
tertown, N. Y. 

1,290,591. Mining and loading ma- 
chine. Nils D, Levin, Columbus, Ohio, 
assignor to The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., same 


lace. 

» 1,290,592. Propelling mechanism for 
mining-machines. Nils . Levin, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, assignor to The Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., same place. 

1,290,593. Coal-mining machine. Nils 
. Levin, Columbus, Ohio, assignor to 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., same place. 

,290, System or motor control. 
Nils D, Levin, Columbus, Ohio, assignor 
to The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., same place. 

1,290,595 Mining-machine. Nils D. 
Levin, Columbus, Ohio, assignor to The 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., same place. 

1,290,871. Lateral-discharge excava- 
tor. Frederic E. ip Winthrop Har- 
bor, Ill., assignor to Frederick C. Austin, 
Chicago, I1l. 

1,292,159. ‘Tunneling-machine. Fred- 
erick J, Trumpour, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ter Ferris, Milwaukee, 
W. 





